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Calendar 
1928-1929 
1928 

September 18 Divinity School opens. Registration of new students. Intro- 
ductory lectures to new students. Reception to new students. 

September 19 Introductory lectures to new students. 

September 20 First semester lectures begin 8 A. M. Informal Reception. 

September 24 Public Opening, 8 P. M. 

October 1 Final day for the registration of degree theses. 

November 28 Thanksgiving recess begins at 12 noon. 

December 3 Thanksgiving recess ends at 12 noon. 

December 21 Holiday recess begins at 12 noon. 

1929 

January 7 Holiday recess ends at 12 noon. 

January 18 First semester lectures end. 

January 18 Final day for the submission of Fellowship theses. 

January 21-25 First semester final examinations. 

January 28 Second semester begins. 

February 1 Final day for Graduate Scholarship applications. 

March 29 Easter recess begins at 12 noon. 

April 1 Easter recess ends at 12 noon. 

April 1 Final day for the presentation of B.D. and Th.M. theses. 

May 10 Second semester lectures close. 

May 13-17 Second semester final examinations. 

May 19 Baccalaureate sermon, 7:30 P. M. 

May 20 Annual Meeting of the Board of Trustees, 9 A. M.; Annual 
Meeting of The Baptist Education Society of the State of 
New York, 11 A. M. 

Afternoon, Theological Conference. 
May 21 Annual Meeting of the Alumni Association. 
Practical Conference. 
Anniversary Banquet. 
Convocation for the Conferring of Degrees. 

September 17. Divinity School opens. Registration of new students. Intro- 
ductory lectures to new students. Reception to new stu- 
dents. 

September 18 Introductory lectures to new students. 

September 19 First semester lectures begin at 8 A. M. 

September 23 Public Opening at 8 P. M. Informal Reception. 

October 1 Final day for the registration of degree theses. 

November 27 Thanksgiving recess begins at 12 noon. 

December 2 Thanksgiving recess ends at 12 noon. 

December 20 Holiday recess begins at 12 noon. 
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1930 
January 6 
January 17 
January iV, 
January 20-24 
January 27 
February 1 
April 1 
April 17 
April 21 
May 9 
May 12-16 
May 18-20 


September 23 


Holiday recess ends at 12 noon. 

First semester lectures end. 

Final day for submission of Fellowship theses. 
First semester final examinations. 

Second semester begins, 

Final date for Graduate Scholarship applications. 
Final date for the presentation of B.D. and Th.M. theses. 
Easter recess begins at 12 noon. 

Easter recess ends at 12 noon. 

Second semester lectures close. 

Second semester final examinations. 
Commencement. 

Divinity School opens. 


TIVH WHTIEIaAOOU 
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Introductory 


The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School is maintained by the Bap- 
tist Education Society of the State of New York, a corporation or- 
ganized under the provisions of Chapter 418 of the Laws of 1927. 
The articles of incorporation were filed on July 11th, 1928. The Col- 
gate-Rochester Divinity School continues the work of the Colgate 
Theological Seminary formerly of Hamilton, New York, and of the 
Rochester Theological Seminary formerly of Rochester, New York. 

The Baptist Education Society of the State of New York is a cor- 
poration which is composed of annual members, and members appoint- 
ed by Baptist churches. It continues the legal existence of the Baptist 
Education Society of the State of New York organized at Hamilton, 
New York, on September 24, 1817, and of the New York Baptist 
Union for Ministerial Education, organized in Rochester, New York, 
on May 11, 1850. 

The government and care of the Divinity School is committed to 
a Board of Trustees, consisting of thirty-six members, one third of 
whom are elected by the Society annually. The present Honorary 
Chairman of the Board is the Reverend Albert G. Lawson, D.D., of 
New York, the Chairman is the Reverend Albert W. Beaven, D.D., 
of Rochester, and the Chairman of the Executive Committee is Mr. 
William B. Hale, of Rochester. 

In 1852 a German Department of the Seminary was organized, 
mainly through the influence of the Reverend Augustus Rauschen- 
busch, D.D. This Department occupies a separate building on the 
corner of Alexander and Tracy Streets. 

In 1907 an Italian Department was organized in Brooklyn, New 
York, of which the Reverend Antonio Mangano, D.D., is in charge. 
It now occupies quarters in Alvah Strong Hall. 

During its history these institutions have had many friends who 
have contributed generously to its support, but the income from the 
endowment funds is not sufficient to meet the new and enlarging work 
of the Divinity School, nor to carry on its present tasks with the 
highest degree of efficiency. This can be done only upon the condi- 
tion of the continued help of the churches and the beneficence of 
friends. 
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Forms of Gifts to the Work of 
Ministerial Education 


Annuities 
By the payment to the Society of a sum to establish a MEMorIAL 
Funp, you will receive a Special Annual Income while you are living 
and the income thereafter will be devoted to the work of the Society 
year by year. 


Form of Bequest 
I give and bequeath to the Baptist Education Society of the State 
of New York, a corporation located at Rochester, N. Y., the sum of 
Bs Bite Sinisa tur dollars, to be applied to the maintenance of the 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, under the direction ou the Board 
of Trustees of said Society. 


Subscription for the Founding of a Scholarship 

I hereby agree to pay to the Baptist Education Society of the State 
Gt News) Of athe Sumcats 5008 caches meee , for the purpose 
of founding a scholarship, the interest of this sum to be expended 
annually in aiding approved young men in pursuing their studies for 
the ministry of the Gospel, and the scholarship to be named “The 
Beat eten Sraus Sila pienekacsae sia ehh oe Scholarship.” 

This form of giving for Ministerial Education enables one to leave 
a perpetual memorial of himself or of some departed friend. 


Sustaining Member’s Pledge 

For the purpose of giving greater efficiency to the work of the 
Baptist Education Society of the State of New York at Rochester, 
and to enable it to carry out its plan of student aid, I hereby agree 
to pay to the Society annually, on or about the ...... day of {cee 
iireach: year, the. SUM Of \Qiuace waeunt dollars ; it, however, being 
understood, as the express condition of this pledge, that I may at any 
time terminate my obligation by giving notice of my wish, in writing, 
hoNtnGrmecretary. Or the: SOCIELY.. 1. vniuess ete eee Name. 
165 (nh go eae bape RRS eA co Aa ent P. O. Address. 

Address such communications to Kendall B. Castle, 

Treasurer. 


cee eee ewes 


CC  ——— 


Officers of the 
Baptist Education Society of the 


State of New York 


President 
PROVES Ett Des VV ER DIG Y bit eit ee ita crae a netPe cOae caacerdio otoeeiao's CLEVELAND, OHIO 


First Vice-President 
RSS Ete OLGA WE ern sacs on ceimeaidve meine caieean ss Orance, N. J. 


Second Vice-President 
te OEP TIS eee A WON Ee cece Nee ciaeioe dS aeroe 6 ole wai . ROCHESTER 


Honorary Vice-Presidents 


CPCS S08 Fe 8B) SS at RS aR eS a Se Ie eae eee ae ee ard ROCHESTER 
eee MeN EON PEE Ve pes os alan ate aisleeiearatale aoa ors WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Cer eN FS i SLE OUD EBS Bape ee tl Se er ake ae Mount VERNON 
ES cme Ae SUA aS VS ee Bc ees NP chaos kee ais) 2 Fees PLAINFIELD, N. J. 
Olas Pet beg Pods WD RUBY St Ce Sa eee Be Oe ee ee PortTLaNnp, Me. 
EVGA DW Ge Boat 2 Oe ek oe A Oe ee ee PirrspurGH, Pa. 
LUE Oh BES Pai 8 Ooi SS DS @ WG) Co ee dee ee ee ae ee INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
LOEB Ae Ys I 8 2S ae a ee ee es PorTLAND, ORE. 
Secretary 
eG Tn ester EW aL coe ee yoo o) encaade re Soe dk cel Matas wena atlas RocHESTER 
‘Treasurer 
RAR DA eee one A Lop pie at tneg cr eat oA tees emesis we ae ROCHESTER 
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Board of Trustees 


ALBERT G. LAWSON, Honorary Chairman .........+++-- New York 
AE BERD] We BEAVIEN. Chatman a. occa ieistoeree le eieloe RocHESTER 
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Members until May, 1929 
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CHARLES M. THOMS 


Members until May, 1931 
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Executive Committee 


WILLIAM B. HALE, Chairman 

WILBUR B. SPRAGUE, Vice-Chairman 

ALBERT W. BEAVEN, Chairman of Board of Trustees 
CLARENCE A. BARBOUR, President of the Divinity Schocl 
THOMAS WEARING, Dean of the Divinity School 
GLENN B. EWELL, Secretary of the Society 
KENDALL B. CASTLE, Treasurer of the Society 
ALFRED E. ALTON 

GEORGE B. CUTTEN 

ORRIN R. JUDD 

FRANK W. PADELFORD 

HARVEY F. REMINGTON 

CORNELIUS S. SAVAGE 

CHARLES M. THOMS 


Faculty 


CLARENCE AUGUSTUS BARBOUR, D.D., S.T.D., LL.D. 
PRESIDENT AND PROFESSOR OF HOMILETICS 
(151 Saratoga Avenue) 


SYLVESTER BURNHAM, M.A., D.D., S.T.D. 
EMERITUS PROFESSOR OF SEMITIC LANGUAGES AND OLD TESTAMENT INTERPRETATION 


JOHN PHILLIPS SILVERNAIL, B.A. 
EMERITUS CHARLES PRATT PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION 


JOSEPH WILLIAM ALEXANDER STEWART, B.A., D.D., LL.D. 
EMERITUS PROFESSOR OF CHRISTIAN ETHICS AND PASTORAL THEOLOGY 


WILLIAM MANGAM LAWRENCE, M.A., D.D., S.T.D. 
EMERITUS PROFESSOR OF CHRISTIAN ETHICS 


GEORGE RICKER BERRY, M.A., Ph.D., D.D-— 
PROFESSOR OF THE SEMITIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE 
(253 Alexander Street) 


JOHN BENJAMIN ANDERSON, B.A., B.D., D.D. 
WILLIAM NEWTON CLARKE PROFESSOR OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY AND ETHICS 
(180 Dartmouth Street) 


CONRAD HENRY MOEHLMAN, M.A., B.D., Ph.D. 
JAMES B. COLGATE PROFESSOR OF THE HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 
(333 Rockingham Street) 


*GEORGE. CROSS, M.A., Ph.D., D:D: 
ROBERT K. DAVIES PROFESSOR OF SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY 
(628 Harvard Street) 


GLENN BLACKMER EWELL, M.A., B.D. 
ASSOCIATE DEAN AND REGISTRAR; ACTING LIBRARIAN 
(10 Brighton Street) 


HENRY BURKE ROBINS, M.A., B.D., Ph.D. 
AUGUSTUS HOPKINS STRONG PROFESSOR OF THE HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY 
OF RELIGION 
(210 Castlebar Road) 


ERNEST WILLIAM PARSONS, M.A., B.D., Ph.D., D.D. 
JOHN B. TREVOR PROFESSOR OF NEW TESTAMENT INTERPRETATION 
(253 Alexander Street) 


* Died, January 19, 1929. 
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JOHN FREDERICK VICHERT, M.A., B.D., D.D. 
ELI PERRY PROFESSOR OF PRACTICAL, THEOLOGY 
SUPERVISOR OF STUDENT EXTRA-MURAL WORK 

(48 Wilmer Street) 


THOMAS WEARING, M.A., B.D., Ph.D. 
DEAN, AND BYRON E. HUNTLEY PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH BIBLE AND 
GREEK EXEGESIS 
(192 Oxford Street) 


EARLE BENNETT CROSS, M.A., B.D., Ph.D. 
JOSEPH B. HOYT PROFESSOR OF OLD TESTAMENT INTERPRETATION 
(136 Harvard Street) 


FRANK OTIS ERB, M.A., B.D., Ph.D. 
JOHN J. JOSLIN PROFESSOR OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
(251 Sherwood Avenue) 


LELAND FOSTER WOOD, M.A., B.D., Ph.D. 
PROFESSOR OF CHRISTIAN SOCIOLOGY AND THE RURAL CHURCH 
(12 Brighton Street) 


CORNELIUS WOELFKIN PROFESSOR OF PREACHING 
(to be appointed) 


WILLARD LEAROYD SPERRY, M.A., D.D. 
DEAN OF THE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL AND PROFESSOR OF PRACTICAL THEOLOGY, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
FRANCIS WAYLAND AYER LECTURER FOR 1928-1929 


GAIUS GLENN ATKINS, D.D., L.H.D. 
HOYT PROFESSOR OF HOMILETICS AND SOCIOLOGY, AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
SPECIAL LECTURER IN HOMILETICS (SECOND SEMESTER) 


THEODORE FITCH 
PROFESSOR OF THEORY, EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
INSTRUCTOR IN CHURCH MUSIC 


Special Lecturers in Practical Theology 
1928-1929 


ALBERT WILLIAM BEAVEN, B.A., D.D. 
PASTOR, LAKE AVENUE BAPTIST CHURCH, ROCHESTER 


DONALD BRUCE MacQUEEN, B.D., D.D. 
PASTOR, FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, ROCHESTER 


CLINTON WUNDER, B.A., B.D., D.D. 
PASTOR, BAPTIST TEMPLE, ROCHESTER 


Administration 


CLARENCE AUGUSTUS BARBOUR 
PRESIDENT 


THOMAS WEARING 
DEAN 


GLENN BLACKMER EWELL 
ASSOCIATE DEAN 
REGISTRAR 
ACTING LIBRARIAN 


WALTER G. WATTS 
SUPERINTENDENT OF GROUNDS AND BUILDINGS 


ETHEL FENTON SAYRE 
REFERENCE LIBRARIAN 


ETTA M. COOK 
LOAN DESK ASSISTANT 


ALICE AZ CHESTER 
SECRETARY TO THE PRESIDENT 


GRACE S. SMITH 
SECRETARY TO THE DEAN 


CHARLOTTE A. HOUSTON 
OFFICE SECRETARY 


JULIA M. SANTUCCI 


SECRETARY TO THE REGISTRAR 
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RELATIVE LOCATIONS OF PRESENT AND FUTURE SITES OF 
DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Information 


Buildings and Equipment 


The Divinity School buildings are situated at the corner of East 
Avenue and Alexander Street. They are RocKEFELLER HALL, the 
Cyrus F. Paring Reapinc Room and Atvan Stronec Harr. A new 
campus, containing 24 acres, has been purchased, and new buildings 
will be erected there in the immediate future. 

ROCKEFELLER Hatt was erected in 1879 through the munificence of 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller. It contains a spacious fire-proof room for 
the Library, the Museum, the Chapel, the Missionary Alcove, and a 
number of Lecture Rooms. 

The Museum is intended to furnish in object-lessons valuable aids 
for the study of the Holy Land, its customs and its physical features. 
The “Sherwood Fund,” contributed by the late Reverend AprEL SHER- 
woop, D. D., of St. Louis, Mo., provided for the beginning of such a 
collection, and considerable additions have been made of articles 
brought from Egypt, Syria, and various mission fields. A relief map 
of Palestine and a model of Jerusalem are included in the collection. 
Contributions of articles appropriate for such a collection are solicited 
from friends of the Divinity School. 

The Cyrus F. Parnes Reapinc Room was built in 1906-1907, and 
was named in honor of one who was for more than forty-five years 
the treasurer of the Rochester Theological Seminary and later, until 
his death in June, 1921, President of its Board of Trustees and Chair- 
man of its Executive Committee. The chief reference works of the 
Library are to be found on its shelves and the leading religious and 
literary periodicals are easily accessible in its racks. The room is ex- 
cellently equipped for reference and research work. 

The erection of ALvAH STRONG HA tt took place in 1906-1907, when 
Trevor Hall was reconstructed and new buildings twice as great in 
area were erected and furnished. It bears its present name in memory 
of the first treasurer of the institution and one of its lifelong friends. 
The Hall is almost wholly the gift of the late Mr. Henry Alvah Strong. 
It contains well furnished rooms accommodating eighty-eight students. 
There are both single rooms and suites consisting of study and bed- 
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rooms. Each student has a separate sleeping apartment. In addition 
it contains lecture rooms, the offices for members of the Faculty, ac- 
commodations for the Italian Department, students’ Commons, and 
a large and beautifully furnished parlor for the public lectures of the 
Divinity School and for social occasions. 


The Library 


The Liprary is one of great value for theological study and inves- 
tigation. It was formed by the union of the Library of the Rochester 
Theological Seminary with about 7000 volumes that were formerly 
used by Colgate Theological Seminary. The entire collection of Pro- 
fessor Johann Neander, the famous church historian, enriches the his- 
torical section. Generous and important selections from the libraries 
of the late President Ebenezer Dodge, Professors Horatio B. Hackett, 
William Arnold Stevens, Walter Robert Betteridge, and Walter 
Rauschenbusch are found on its shelves. The generous gift of $25,000 
by Mr. William Rockefeller, of New York City, which was entirely 
expended for books, furnished means for extensive and discriminating 
additions. Numerous and valuable accessions are constantly being 
made from the “Bruce Fund,” a legacy of $25,000 from the estate of 
John M. Bruce, of New York City, as well as from other funds. The 
most recent addition is an extensive and valuable collection of tracts 
and books published during the German Reformation. The collection 
contains forty-four items printed before 1530. There are included at 
least fifty works not found in any other American library. At least 
ten items are known in only two to six copies. The manuscript of 
Bullinger’s work consists largely of material not in print. For the 
gift of this unique collection the Library is indebted to Dr. Henry H. 
Covell, of Rochester. 

In 1925 the Library received an addition of $50,000 to its endow- 
ment fund from Dr. Ambrose Swasey, of Cleveland, Ohio. This is 
the largest gift ever received from a living donor. It insures the con- 
tinuance of the present library budget. 

The Library now contains over 62,000 separate bound volumes, 
besides large numbers of facsimiles of manuscripts and pamphlets. 
Biblical and historical study is aided by an excellent collection of maps, 
photographs, and lantern slides. 

The books are carefully and completely catalogued and from the 
standpoint of a working theological library it will bear comparison with 
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the best in the country. One of the prominent features of the Library 
is its accessibility. The “open-shelf” system is in use and the students 
have direct access to the volumes. No unreasonable limitation is 
placed upon the drawing of books, and no student will find himself 
handicapped in reading or research. A careful watch is kept for new 
publications, and no important volume will be found lacking. It is 
the constant endeavor of the Librarian and his staff to keep the Library 
in a high state of efficiency. 


Physical Training 


The physical health of the students is a matter of importance for 
the satisfactory prosecution of their work. Moreover, a knowledge 
of scientific and proved methods in physical training will be of advan- 
tage to the minister in his relation to the men and boys of his congre- 
gation. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association, of Rochester, situated but 
a short distance from the Divinity School, has a complete and modern 
gymnasium. An adequate swimming pool is part of an excellent 
equipment. The supervision and leadership of the Association are of 
a very high quality. The directors of the Association have made an 
especially low rate for our students and the Board of Trustees of the 
Divinity School pay one half of this small fee. Thus the facilities of 
the building are placed at the disposal of the students at a nominal 
rate. A large proportion of the student body is enrolled in a gym- 
nasium class which meets twice each week, and the privileges of the 
building are open to them at all times. In the basement of Alvah 
Strong \Hall are four standard bowling alleys for the use of the stu- 
dents. 


Public Exercises 


The Public Opening 


The public opening of the Divinity School year is marked by a 
meeting held on the first Monday after the resumption of classes. On 
this occasion an address is delivered by a member of the Faculty and a 
reception is held for the students and friends of the Divinity School. 
The opening address for the year 1928 was given by President 
Clarence Augustus Barbour on the subject “Yesterday, To-day and 
To-morrow.” 


The Anniversary 


The anniversary exercises of the Divinity School will begin with the 
baccalaureate service on Sunday, May 19, 1929, and will continue 
until Tuesday, May 21. At the Conference on Monday-afternoon an 
address will be delivered by Professor Douglas Clyde Macintosh, D.D., 
of Yale University. 

At the Faculty supper in the evening addresses will be delivered by 
the Reverend Lester George Simon, of Brooklyn, N. Y., and by the 
Reverend Harold Stanley Stewart, of Oak Park, Ill. 

On Tuesday morning the meeting of the alumni for organization will 
be held. The orator of the occasion will be the Reverend E. Herbert 
Dutton, D. D. At the Conference on Tuesday afternoon an address 
will be delivered by the Reverend President Alfred Gandier, LL.D., 
of Emmanuel College, Toronto, on “Essential Elements in Effective 
Ministry.” At five-thirty the annual dinner for trustees, faculty, 
alumni and their wives will be held. The Convocation will be held on 
Tuesday evening at which time Prof. Rufus M. Jones D. D., LL.D., 
of Haverford College will deliver the Commencement Address. 


Lectures 


By the generosity of Mrs. John B. Trevor, of Yonkers, N. Y., a 
sum of ten thousand dollars was presented to the Divinity School for 
the purpose of establishing a Lectureship in memory of the late John 
B. Trevor, who, during his lifetime, was the largest single contributor 
to the funds of the institution. This endowment has been enlarged 
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to twenty-five thousand dollars by additions from the bequest of the 
late John J. Jones. It provides for the delivery from time to time of 
lectures supplementary to the regular course of instruction by men 
eminent in their several departments upon subjects related to theologi- 
cal study. 


Religious Exercises 


Religious services are held on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday mornings from 9:50 to 10:05 o’clock. The service on Friday 
is for prayer and conference. The services on Tuesday are in charge 
of the members of the graduating class one of whom gives a short 
address. On Thursday a member of the Faculty conducts the service 
and gives a brief address upon a religious theme. The meeting on 
Wednesday of each week is devoted to the subject of missions. In- 
formal talks are given from time to time by returned missionaries and 
other special workers and visitors who may be available. Among 
those who have spoken since September 1928 are: Professor Ray- 
mond N. Crawford, R.T.S., 1912, Judson College, Rangoon, Burma; 
Rev. Paul Alden, Candidate Secretary American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society; Rev. H. B. Benninghoff, D.D., Wasada University, 
Tokyo, Japan; Rev. Howard B. Grose, D.D., New York, N. Y.; C. M. 
P. Cross, Ph.D., U. S. Consul, Capetown, South Africa; Rev. Mr. 
Conant, Moody Bible School Institute, Chicago, Ill.; Rev. E. L. 
Humphrey, San Salvador, Central America; Harry N. Holmes, a 
secretary of the Society for International Friendship through the 
Churches. 


Organizations 
The Students’ Organization 


The students of the Divinity School are self-governing. They are 
organized under the name of “The Students’ Association of the Col- 
gate-Rochester Divinity School.” The executive group is known as 
“the Student Executive Council” and is composed of the officers and 
of representatives of the various classes. The activities of the Student 
Body are directed by a number of committees. A Religious Work 
Committee has charge of the Student Volunteer Band and of the stimu- 
lation of interest in missions. The Evangelistic Band is also under its 
control. This Band is composed of students who visit churches at 
week-ends and conduct special meetings. The Social Committee is 
charged with the direction of the social activities of the student group 
as such. An Employment Committee, working with the proper officers 
of administration, devotes its attention to matters of pulpit supply and 
other employment for students who find it necessary to engage in re- 
munerative work. 


Commons 


A co-operative dining club is maintained during the school year un- 
der the management of one of the students who is elected to the posi- 
tion of manager annually. Board of good quality at the lowest possible 
rates is provided in a dining room in the basement of the south wing 
of Alvah Strong Hall. 


Committee on Pastoral Relations 


The Divinity School desires to maintain sympathetic and helpful 
relationships both with its alumni and with the churches, and to serve 
them in any way which lies in its power. To that end there is main- 
tained a Committee on Pastoral Relations which is at the service of 
churches in quest of pastors, and of alumni desirous of making a 
change in pastorate. Acting in an advisory capacity the committee 
hopes to be of assistance in effecting congenial and advantageous pas- 
toral settlements. Correspondence intended for this committee should 
be addressed to Dean Wearing. 
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Student Extra-Mural Work 


The Supervisor of Student Extra-Mural work, Professor J. F. 
Vichert, seeks to assist students to opportunities for service, and to 
supervise such activities as they may thus undertake. In this he has 
the co-operation of the Faculty and also of Rev. A. E. Isaac, Executive 
Secretary of the Baptist Union of Rochester and Monroe County. 
The attempt is made to exercise such direction and supervision of stu- 
dent service as will extend its scope and increase its training values. 
Correspondence on these matters should be addressed to Professor 
J. F. Vichert. 


The Alumni 


The Alumni Association of The Rochester Theological Seminary 
was organized in 1855 for the cultivation of fellowship and of interest 
in theological studies among the graduates of the Seminary. It is 
anticipated that during the Commencement Exercises of 1929 an 
Alumni Association of the Divinity School will be organized. The 
meeting for organization will be held on Tuesday morning, May 21st, 
1929, in the parlor of Alvah Strong Hall. At that meeting officers will 
be elected. Arrangements have been made for an address which will 
be the principal feature of the meeting. The annual dinner of the 
Association will be held in connection with the Divinity School Com- 
mencement. . 

The Divinity School is conscious of the important part which the 
alumni can play in her life. Endeavors are made to keep in constant 
touch with those who have graduated. The five numbers of the 
Divinity School Bulletin go each year to all members of the Alumni 
Association so far as their addresses are known. Any alumnus who 
fails to receive them will confer a favor by informing the Divinity 
School office. 


Conditions of Residence and 
Graduation 


Admission 


The Divinity School admits men and women of approved character 
from all Christian denominations. The curriculum is primarily de- 
signed for the training of pastors and preachers for work at home and 
abroad. However, the School admits persons of satisfactory qualifica- 
tions who wish to fit themselves more adequately for other forms of 
Christian service. 

The applicant for admission is required to furnish evidence of gradu- 
ation from an approved college or university. Applications will be 
judged upon their merits in each individual case. In certain special 
cases those who are not college graduates will be admitted, under reg- 
ulations which may be learned by correspondence, to courses which 
they are prepared to pursue. In no case will they be accepted as 
candidates for graduation until they have completed a prescribed 
amount of college work. 

College students who are looking toward a theological course are ad- 
vised to give special emphasis in their college work to courses in Eng- 
lish, public speaking, history, and philosophy (including psychology). 
The Faculty of the Divinity School reserves the right to prescribe addi- 
tional work in any of the above subjects to entering students whose 
preparation in the same is markedly deficient. Linguistic preparation, 
particularly in Greek, while not required, is highly desirable for 
students with linguistic aptitude; furthermore, acquaintance with scien- 
tific method, courses in biology and in general education will be found 
of great value. 

Application for admission should be made upon blanks which the 
Registrar of the Divinity School will furnish on request. The School 
requires an official transcript of the applicant’s college course and of 
any graduate courses, and a letter of commendation from the 
President or other administrative officer of the graduating college or 
university. The entrant must also furnish a letter of commendation 
from the church of which he is a member, together with letters of 
commendation from two persons of known standing and high repute, 
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preferably ministers. It is highly desirable that applications shall be 
made as soon as decision has been reached, in order that time may be 
given the Registrar’s office to collect the necessary credentials. 

Any applicant who has completed one or more years of the regular 
course in an approved divinity school and who brings a certificate of 
scholarship and of honorable dismissal will be admitted to the same 
standing in this institution. Such students must present themselves 
for admission not later than the beginning of the third year. 

Any student of the Divinity School, by consent of the Faculty, may 
enjoy, without expense, the benefit of lectures in the University of 
Rochester. Credits obtained in any college or university of accredited 
standing in connection with subjects which appear in the curriculum 
of the Divinity School will be recognized in the sense that these sub- 
jects need not be taken again, but every student is expected to complete 
the full number of hours required in each term. 


Requirements for Graduation 


The Divinity School course covers three years of resident study. A 
certain number of the courses are prescribed and must be taken by all 
regular students. In addition each student must select from the elec- 
tive courses offered a sufficient number of them to make up the re- 
quired number of hours for each semester. The requirement for each 
of the six semesters of the course is fifteen hours weekly. The suc- 
cessful completion of these various courses is essential to graduation 
with degree or diploma. 

The residence requirement of three years will be modified in the 
case of students who have pursued a part of their course in other 
recognized institutions, such work being accepted pro tanto. In no 
case, however, will a student be graduated from the Divinity School 
who has been in residence less than one year. 


The Degree of Bachelor of Divinity 


A student in order to become a candidate for the degree of Bache- 
lor of Divinity must hold a college degree. In the courses required 
for graduation the candidate must maintain an average standing of 
not less than seventy-five per cent. 

Every candidate for the degree of Bachelor of Divinity must satisfy 
the Faculty that he has access to the resources of scholarship and 
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familiarity with its methods, by furnishing proof that he has done 
satisfactory work either in the Hebrew language, or in New Testa- 
ment Greek, or in a modern language other than his native tongue, 
or by demonstrating his acquaintance with scientific, philosophical or 
historical method. 

The Degree of Bachelor of Divinity will be conferred at the close 
of the Third Year upon all students who have met the requirements. 

Graduates of former years who desire to become candidates for the 
degree of Bachelor of Divinity must register with the Registrar be- 
fore the first of October of the year in which the degree is sought, 
indicating the field in which they wish to pursue their investigation. 
Upon the filing of such application the Faculty will appoint one of 
its members in consultation with whom a thesis subject shall be selected 
and under whose direction the work shall be done. These theses must 
be of not less than six thousand words and must also be in the hands 
of the Registrar not later than the first of April. 

Any candidate whose thesis is approved by the Faculty will be 
recommended for the degree of Bachelor of Divinity, which will be 
conferred by the Board of Trustees at its next annual session. 

In order to become eligible for the degree, graduates of other ap- 
proved seminaries will be required to complete a year’s work in resi- 
dence in addition to the above requirements. 

The annual Catalogue will publish the names of all who shall have 
received the decree within the year. 


The Degree of Master of Theology 

This degree is offered for the purpose of encouraging capable stu- 
dents to pursue graduate studies and its bestowal is intended to be a 
distinct recognition of scholarship. 

The conditions for admission to a course of study looking to this 
degree are: graduation from an approved college or university, grad- 
uation from this Divinity School with the degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity or graduation with equivalent rank from some other theologi- 
cal institution, the presentation of a record or a certificate of satisfac- 
tory proficiency in earlier studies, the passing of such a preliminary 
examination as the committee in charge of the proposed field of study 
may prescribe. 

A further condition of admission to candidacy for the degree shall 
be the passing of an examination to test the student’s working knowl- 
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edge of one ancient language pertinent to his special field of study and 
of one modern language in addition to English, pertinent to the same 
field. This examination must be taken not later than the fifteenth of 
November preceding the date for the conferring of the degree. Under 
exceptional circumstances two modern languages, in addition to Eng- 
lish, may be accepted in place of this requirement. 

The work for this degree shall be done under the direction of the 
professors with whom it is undertaken after a comprehensive state- 
ment of the proposed work has been presented to the Committee on 
Graduate Work and has been approved by them and by the Faculty. 

The candidate shall prepare a thesis on a subject within the approved 
field of study. The subject of the thesis is to be selected in consulta- 
tion with the professors in charge of his work. It must be selected 
not later than a semester and a half before the date of the commence- 
ment when the degree is to be conferred. 

During his course of study the candidate must pass such examina- 
tions as his instructors may provide. He must also pass a final oral 
examination on the entire field of his graduate studies, including his 
thesis, to be conducted by the professors in charge and a representative 
of the Committee on Graduate Work. 

The period of graduate study in residence for the degree of Master 
of Theology shall not be less than one academic year. In case the work 
is not completed in one year the term of residence may be extended to 
not more than three years. 

Residence involves presence at the School in the same sense as in 
the case of undergraduates for not less than four days a week. When 
the work is spread over two or three years such accessibility is reduced 
to two days per week for that period. 


The Degree of Doctor of Theology 


The conditions for admission to a course of study looking to this 
degree are: graduation from an approved college or university, gradu- 
ation from this Divinity School with the degree of Bachelor of Divin- 
ity, or graduation with equivalent rank from some other approved 
theological institution, the presentation of a record or a certificate of 
satisfactory proficiency in earlier studies, the passing of such a pre- 
liminary examination as the committee in charge of the proposed field 
of study may prescribe. 
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A further condition of admission to candidacy for the degree shall 
be the passing of an examination to show competency to read in two 
ancient languages, one of them to be Greek and the other a language 
pertinent to his special studies; and in French and German. For 
one of these another modern language, other than English, may be 
substituted if it be pertinent to his special studies. 

Recipients of the degree of Master of Theology in this Divinity 
School may be admitted to candidacy for the degree of Doctor of 
Theology without further test, except the additional linguistic require- 
ment, provided the quality of the work done for the Master’s degree 
gives sufficient evidence of their ability to pursue the studies demanded 
for the higher degree. 

Candidacy for this degree must be approved by the Committee on 
Graduate Studies and by the Faculty. 

The whole of the work undertaken in candidacy for the degree shall 
be under the direction of the professors immediately concerned after 
a statement of the field of study proposed to be covered has received 
the approval of the Committee on Graduate Work and of the Faculty 
a year prior to his final examination. 

The candidate, in conjunction with the professors in charge of his 
work, shall select a thesis within the field of his studies. The thesis 
must exhibit results of the candidate’s independent investigation and 
constructive ability in such a degree as to make it worthy of publica- 
tion as a product of the seminary. The completed thesis must be pre- 
sented for acceptance at least four weeks prior to the time of the final 
examination. 

The candidate must pass a final oral examination upon the whole of 
the work undertaken for the degree, such examination to be conducted 
before a committee of not fewer than five members of the Faculty, in- 
cluding the professors under whose direction the work has been pur- 
sued. 

The period of graduate study in residence for the degree of Doctor 
of Theology shall not be less than two years, the entire period to be 
devoted to advanced studies pertinent to the special field of investiga- 
tion. Residence involves presence at the School in the same sense as 
in the case of undergraduates for not less than four days a week. 

The major fields of study leading to this degree are the following: 
Old Testament, New Testament, The History of Christianity, The 
History and Philosophy of Religion, Christian Theology and Ethics. 
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The work may be taken in a single field, but in not more than two 
fields, of which one shall be the major and the other the minor. 


Graduate Study | 


The richness and range of the curriculum of the School afford 
ample opportunity for one or two years of resident graduate work. 
Graduates not intending to proceed to a higher degree may avail them- 
selves of this opportunity. Most of the groups of the curriculum make 
definite provision for such work in the form of Seminars and of 
private study under the direction of the various professors. To en- 
courage work of this character the Baptist Education Society of the 
State of New York has established five Graduate Scholarships. Con- 
ditions governing appointment to these Scholarships will be found on 
page 194. 

In addition to the graduate scholars, any student who has been grad- 
uated from this Divinity School or from some other institution of 
similar rank, may, with the approval of the Faculty, be enrolled, free 
of charge, as a graduate student with the same privileges as regular 
resident students, excepting in the matter of scholarships. He must 
select one or two departments of study in which he will work, and must 
pursue his studies under the direction of the professors in whose de- 
partments he is working, and must submit himself to the general dis- 
cipline of the Divinity School. 

Courses accepted for graduate work and definite fields for research 
are specified in the curriculum. Attention is especially directed to 
pages 220-222. 


1. Fellowships 


1. The Education Society has at its disposal two Fellowships of 
$1200 each. 

2. These Fellowships are awarded for one year, but the holder of 
a Fellowship is eligible for a second award. 

3. Fellowships will be granted only to college graduates who are 
also theological graduates of at least one year’s standing with the 
degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 

4. Fellowships will be awarded on the basis of the recommendation 
of the Faculty who may require a thesis as an indication of a candi- 
date’s fitness. 
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5. These Fellowships require their holders to devote their entire 
time to research in some specific field of theological study either in resi- 
dence at the Divinity School or in some other approved institution. 

6. Holders of these Fellowships will be required to pursue their 
studies under the supervision of the Committee on Graduate Work. 

7. The Faculty may at any time terminate a Fellowship upon evi- 
dence of unfitness. 

8. Application for these Fellowships must be made in writing to the 
Registrar not later than the first of February. 


2. Graduate Scholarships 


1. The Education Society has at its disposal four Graduate Scholar- 
ships of $400 each. 

2. These Scholarships are awarded for one year. 

3. A Graduate Scholarship may be held only by a college graduate 
who has already taken the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 

4. Holders of these Scholarships will be required to pursue their 
studies under the supervision of the Committee on Graduate work. 

5. Holders of these Scholarships will be required to spend at least 
four days a week in residence at the Divinity School or some other 
approved institution. 

6. The Faculty may terminate a Scholarship at any time upon evi- 
dence of unfitness. 

7. Application for these Scholarships must be made in writing to 
the Registrar not later than the first of February, the applicant to state 
definitely the field of study in which he desires to work and under what 
instructors. 


3. Fellowships in Oriental Research 


Graduates of this Divinity School are eligible for fellowships of the 
American Schools for Oriental Research in Jerusalem or Bagdad. 


4. Scholarships in the Divinity School 


The question of beneficiary aid to ministerial students has always 
proved a difficult one. The Trustees and Faculty of the Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School believe they are making a contribution 
toward a satisfactory solution. Financial assistance to students in the 
Divinity School is either upon the basis of scholarship or upon that of 
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service rendered. It is thought that this method removes the invidious 
distinction between theological students and students engaged in other 
fields which has too often obtained. It protects the independence and 
self-respect of the student of theology, both of which were threatened 
by the former method. No able or hardworking member of the stu- 
dent-body will be hindered by the adoption of this plan and the un- 
desirable features of other systems, against which the best students 
have themselves protested, are hereby eliminated. 


The Divinity School offers the following Scholarships: 


*1. The Joun J. Jones ScHorarsuirs, yielding one hundred and 
fifty ($150) dollars each, payable in orders on the Treasurer to defray 
the cost of undergraduate and graduate tuition and room rent, or such 
part thereof as may be needed. 


*2. ACADEMIC SCHOLARSHIPS, fifteen in number, distributed in 
groups of five in each of the three regular classes, yielding one hundred 
seventy-five ($175) dollars each, ten open during 1929-1930, to mem- 
bers of the first and second year classes. The award to members of the 
first year class will be made on the basis of the examinations at the end 
of the first semester ; the award to the members of the second year class 
will be on the basis of the average standings for the first and second 
semesters of the first year. 


*3. SCHOLARSHIPS IN PracticaAL THEOLoGy, thirty-six in number, 
each yielding one hundred and fifty ($150) dollars, in return for which 
the holder shall engage in certain specified extra-mural religious or 
social activities under the direction of the Supervisor of Student Extra- 
Mural Work. 


*4. Co-OPERATIVE SCHOLARSHIPS, toward which the Divinity School 
will pay the sum of two hundred ($200) dollars each, and the co- 
operating organization shall pay three hundred ($300) dollars each, 
in return for which the holder shall perform an aggregate of three 
hundred and twenty hours service during the academic year, under the 
joint direction of the Supervisor of Student Extra~-Mural Work, or 
some other member of the Faculty, and the supervising head of the 
co-operating organization. The number of these scholarships is lim- 
ited by the number of organizations willing thus to co-operate. 


*No students shall hold simultaneously more than one scholarship in addition 
to a Jones Scholarship. 
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In addition to the above, the officers of the Divinity School will use 
their best efforts to secure employment as pastors of churches, or other- 
wise, for as many of the students as possible. 


5. Scholarships in Colgate University 


The Baptist Education Society of the State of New York is pre- 
pared to offer a certain number of scholarships to be used at Col- 
gate University, by young men who are preparing themselves to pursue 
the regular course at the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. These 
scholarships provide the sum of three hundred ($300.00) dollars each 
annually which will be paid by the Treasurer of the Society into the 
treasury of the University to cover tuition. Applicants for these 
scholarships are advised to correspond with the President of Colgate 
University, or with the Dean of the Divinity School. 


6. Scholarships in the University of Rochester 


The Baptist Education Society of the State of New York has at its 
disposal funds, the income from which can be used to pay the tuition 
in the University of Rochester of persons who are preparing them- 
selves to pursue the regular course at the Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School. These scholarships provide the sum of three hundred 
($300.00) dollars each annually, which will be paid in the form of 
orders on the Bursar of the University of Rochester, and will be ac- 
cepted by him to apply on the payment of term bills. All scholarships 
enjoyed by students at the University of Rochester are subject to the 
rules of the University as well as to those of the Baptist Education 
Society. Applicants for these scholarships are advised to correspond 
with the Secretary of the Scholarship Committee of the University, or 
with the Associate Dean of the Divinity School. 


7. Emergency Loan Fund 


The Baptist Education Society has established an EMerGeENcy Loan 
Funp, from which, in cases of special need, students may borrow 
certain limited amounts. These loans are to be secured by notes, with 
definite terms as to interest and repayment. 
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8. The President’s Loan Fund 


A special fund has been placed in the hands of the President from 
which loans without interest can be made to students by the Registrar 
at any time during the School year, solely to anticipate payments on 
scholarships. 


Expenses and Self-Help 


An annual charge of one hundred and twenty-five dollars is made 
for tuition and one of twenty-five dollars for room rent. In cases of 
need, these charges may be covered by the assigning of a Jones 
Scholarship as indicated on page 195. Married students are able to 
secure comfortable rooms for housekeeping within easy distance from 
the Divinity School at a reasonable cost, the sum varying according 
to location and amount of accommodation. 

Students are able to help themselves by serving churches as pastors, 
supplying pulpits, and by performing other services in the churches, 
such as those of assistant ministers, directors of religious education, 
and teachers of adult classes. There are also opportunities for self- 
help in various forms of part-time service in business and teaching. 
The administration of the School will serve the students in this regard 
to the full extent of its power. 


The Curriculum 


The primary purpose of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School is to 
prepare men and women for the work of the Christian ministry. The 
greater part of this work lies in the pastorate of churches but there 
is an increasing tendency to diversify training for educational, admin- 
istrative and missionary service. These phases of training and their 
relative importance have been kept clearly in mind in the curriculum 
of the School. There are certain courses which are considered 
essential to all these types of training and which are therefore pre- 
scribed for all students. The elective courses furnish an opportunity 
for the student to follow his aptitude or his special interest. This 
opportunity is limited only by the elements of preparedness on the part 
of the student and of suitability to his expressed aim. There are, 
however, certain courses which are limited in size because of the char- 
acter of the material and the method of instruction. 

Graduate work is strictly limited to those who have attained a certain 
degree of scholarship, the completion of the regular course in this or 
some other school of equal rank being presupposed. The fields and 
sequence of these studies are under the Supervision of the Faculty 
Committee on Graduate work. 

With a view to better integration of the work of the entire course 
and to the presentation in logical form of the content of the curric- 
ulum the courses offered are arranged in four groups entitled: Chris- 
tian Origins, Christian Progress, Christian Interpretation, and Chris- 
tian Leadership. 


Christian Origins 
(Biblical Group) 
Professor BERRY 

Professor PARSONS 

Professor EarLe B. Cross 


The course in Bible undertakes to present to the student the Biblical 
material as a whole. The content of the Bible and certain salient facts 
concerning it are the basic elements in the study. The courses of 
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study in the Old Testament are designed to make the student familiar 
with the Hebrew Scriptures and with the origin and development of 
the institutions and religious ideas of the Hebrew people. These are 
studied not only for their own value but also because Christianity has 
important roots in Hebrew soil. The courses in the New Testament 
are planned to give the student as thorough knowledge as possible con- 
cerning the situation in which Christianity arose and the forces which 
operated in its origin. The development of thought and practice among 
the Christians of the early centuries is considered. The history of 
the use and interpretation of the New Testament receives attention. 
Courses in the original and cognate languages of the Bible are offered. 
The work is intended to enable the student intelligently to appreciate 
the Bible and to understand the first age of Christianity. 


J 
OxLp TESTAMENT 
1. History 


1. Archaeology and the Old Testament. Recent oriental discoveries, 
especially the results of excavations in Palestine, Assyria, 
Babylonia, and Egypt, in relation to the Old Testament. 
Autumn semester, 1930-31. Professor Berry. 


2. The History of the Hebrew People. The history of the Hebrew 
people from the earliest times to the Greek period. Pre- 
scribed. Autumn semester, first year. Professor Berry. 


3. The History of the Jewish People. The history of the Jews from 
the time of Alexander the Great to the Roman conquest of 
Judea. Minor. First term, Autumn semester, 1930-31. Pro- 
fessor Cross. 


6. Geography of Palestine. A study of the general features of the 
land, with particular attention to localities of archaeological 
interest and consideration of cities and towns in their social 
and economic associations with the history of the Old Testa- 
ment. Minor. First term, Autumn semester, 1929-30. Pro- 


fessor Cross. 


Note: If not otherwise indicated each course described is a major course; 
that is, three hours weekly for one semester. A minor course is three hours 
weekly for a half semester. 
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7. The Hebrew Family. <A history of the institution of the family 


10. 


sf 
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among the Hebrew people. Autumn semester, 1929-30. Pro- 
fessor Cross. i 


2. Interpretation 


. The Prophets of the Eighth Century. A study in appreciation of 


the writings of Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah to discover the con- 
tent and meaning of their messages, and the application of 
their principles of moral conduct in the modern world. Au- 
tumn semester, 1930-31. Professor Cross. 


Prophets of the Period of the Exile. A critical study of 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Isaiah 40-66, with a view to ascertain- 
ing the thought of these prophets in relation to the historical 
background. Winter semester, 1930-31. Professor Berry. 


The Hebrew Hymns. A study of the Psalms with a view to the 


The 


appreciation of their liturgical value for worship in Christian 
congregations, of their literary excellence, and of their de- 
votional worth. Autumn semester, 1931-32. Professor Cross. 


Wisdom Literature. A study of the books of Proverbs, Ec- 
clesiastes, and Job as literary and religious products of a 
period of disillusionment and revolutionary thought, with 
especial attention to Job as a classic masterpiece of the world’s 
literature, and as a vehicle of religious education. Winter 
semester, 1929-30. Professor Cross. 


Seminar in Interpretation. A study in methods of research, com- 


pilation of bibliography, evaluation of material, preparation 
of material for religious education at various experience levels 
in connection with specific books of the Old Testament. 
For the Autumn semester, 1929-30, the subject of research 
will be the book of Amos. Professor Cross. 


3. Religion 


14. The Religion of the Hebrews. The background of primitive He- 


brew religion, the influence of the prophets, the relation of 
the religious ideas of the Old Testament to present religious 
problems. Prescribed. Winter semester, first year. Profes- 
sor Cross. 
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Messianic and Apocalyptic Elements in the Old Testament. The 
origin and development of Hebrew Messianism. Its pro- 
phetic and apocalyptic phases. Minor. First term, Autumn 
semester, 1931-32. Professor Berry or Professor Cross. 


Jewish Apocalyptic. A study of the literary form and thought 
content of the non-canonical Jewish apocalypses. Minor. 
Second term, Autumn semester, 1930-31. Professor Cross. 


Ancient Oriental Civilizations and Religions. The civilizations 
and religions of the nations which were in contact with the 
Hebrews in the Old Testament period. Winter semester, 
1929-30. Professor Berry. 


4. Literature 


Higher Criticism of the Old Testament. A study of principles 
and methods, together with the principal results in reference 
to Old Testament literature. Autumn semester, 1929-30. 
Professor Berry. 


The Canon and Text of the Old Testament. The process of the 
formation of the Old Testament collection. The history of 
the text, the textual value of the versions. Minor. Second 
term, Winter semester, 1931-32. Professor Cross. 


Seminar in Old Testament Problems. A study of some of the 
more advanced problems of current interest in relation to the 
Old Testament. Winter semester, each year. Professor 
Berry. 


The Literature of the Hebrews. The Hebrew poetical, narrative, 
prophetic, dramatic, and apocalyptic material studied as a 
culture for the modern minister, and with regard to its use 
in religious education. Winter semester, 1930-31. Profes- 
sor Cross. 


5. Language 


The Hebrew Language. A study of the elements and principles 
of the Hebrew language. Autumn semester. Professor 
Berry or Professor Cross. 
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27. The Hebrew Language. The equivalent of C. O. 26 is required 
for admission to this course. The reading of selected por- 
tions of various types of Hebrew literature. Winter semester. 
Professor Berry or Professor Cross. 

28. Advanced Hebrew. Courses C. O. 26 and 27, or an equivalent, are 
a prerequisite. Reading and interpretation of selected por- 
tions of Hebrew literature. This course will be given on re- 
quest of a suitable group. Professor Berry or Professor 
Cross. 

29. Biblical Aramaic. The elements of Aramaic. Reading of the 
Aramaic portions of the Old Testament and selections from 
the Assuan Papyri. This course will be given on request of 
a suitable group. Professor Berry or Professor Cross. 


II 


New TESTAMENT 
1. History 
30. The History of New Testament Times. The political, social and 
religious environment of Christianity at the time of its origin 
and to the end of the New Testament period. The chief 
forces and personalities of the Christian movement in the 
first century. Prescribed. Winter semester, first year. Pro- 
fessor Parsons. 


31. The History of the Interpretation of the New Testament. An 
investigation of the various attitudes which have been taken 
toward the New Testament and the uses to which it has been 
put. Winter semester, 1930-31. Professor Wearing. 

32. The Life of Jesus. A history of the manner in which Jesus has 
been interpreted by his biographers. The chief problems of 
his career, such as his birth, miraculous activity, resurrec- 
tion, mission, his relation to the thought and movements of 
his time. A seminar, limited to third year students and 
graduates. Winter semester, 1928-29. Professor Parsons. 

33. The Origin and Development of Early Christianity. The social, 
literary and thought movements of Christianity and _ its 
Graeco-Roman environment from the Roman conquest of 
Judea to the Council of Chalcedon. Prescribed. 1928-29. 
Winter semester, first year. Professor Parsons. 
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2. Interpretation 


The Gospel of Matthew. Introduction. Interpretation of the 
thought of the book on the basis of the English text. Atten- 
tion will be given to other Synoptic material. Autumn se- 
mester, 1929-30. Professor Parsons. 


. The Johannine Writings. Introduction. Interpretation of the 


thought of the Fourth Gospel, the First Epistle of John, and 
the Revelation of John on the basis of the English text. 
Autumn semester, 1930-31. Professor Parsons. 


The Acts of the Apostles. Introduction. Interpretation of the 
thought of the book on the basis of the English text. The 
use and value of the book as a source of knowledge of early 
Christianity. Winter semester, 1929-30. Professor Parsons. 


. The Letter of Paul to the Romans and The Letter of James. 


Introduction. Interpretation of the thought on the basis of 
the English text. The value of the letters for the history of 
primitive Christianity. Autumn semester, 1931-32. Pro- 
fessor Parsons. 

3. Religion 


. The Religious Ideas of the New Testament. An investigation of 


the religious thought of the New Testament as revealed in 
the Synoptic Gospels, the Pauline Epistles, and the Fourth 
Gospel. The genetic relationships of these phases of thought, 
their significance for their time and for the present day. 
Prescribed. Autumn semester, third year. Professor Par- 
sons. 

Early Christology. An investigation of the development of Chris- 
tological thought during the first five Christian centuries. A 
seminar, limited to third year students and graduates. Iden- 
tical with Christian Interpretation 14. Autumn semester, 
1930-31. Professor Parsons. 


Primitive Christianity and Contemporary Thought. An investiga- 
tion of the philosophies and religions of the Graeco-Roman 
world during the first three Christian centuries. The con- 
tact of Christianity with them and their influence in its devel- 
opment. A seminar. Winter semester, 1931-32. Professor 
Parsons. 
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4. Literature 


Introduction to the New Testament. The origin, purposes and 
contents of the various documents composing the New Testa- 
ment. Their formation into a canon. The history and re- 
covery of the text. Prescribed. Autumn semester, first year. 
Professor Wearing. 


. Non-Canonical Jewish Literature. The apocryphal and pseudepi- 


graphical literature of Judaism from 200 B. C. to 100 A. D. 
Its origin, contents and significance. Winter semester, 1929— 
30. Professor Wearing. 


Early Non-Canonical Christian Literature. A survey of Christian 
literature from Clement of Rome to Eusebius. Winter se- 
mester. Professor Wearing. 


5. Language 


The Greek of the New Testament. The characteristics and gram- 
mar of the Greek of the New Testament. Translation and 
interpretation of selected passages of the New Testament. 
Autumn semester, 1930-31. Professor Wearing. 


The Epistle to the Galatians. Interpretation of the thought of the 


epistle on the basis of the Greek text. Winter semester, 
1931-32. Professor Wearing. 


The Epistles to the Corinthians. Interpretation of the thought on 
the basis of the Greek text. Winter semester, 1928-29. Pro- 
fessor Wearing. 


The Epistle to the Ephesians. Interpretation of the thought on 
the basis of the Greek text. Winter semester, 1930-31. Pro- 
fessor Wearing. 


The Epistle to the Hebrews. Careful translation of the Greek text 
and interpretation of the thought on the basis of that lan- 
guage. A study of some of the important terms of the docu- 
ment. Winter semester, 1932-33. Professor Parsons. 
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Christian Progress 
(Historical Group) 
Professor MoEHLMAN 
Professor Roprns 
Professor PARSONS 


A religious leader must have some knowledge of Christian history 
if he is to read religious literature intelligently and deal sympathetically 
with the denominationalism of our country. The historical courses are 
planned to convey the essential facts. A religious leader needs even 
more a scientific understanding of the workings of religious history, 
of the forces which build religious institutions, crystalize religious be- 
liefs, and precipitate religious movements. The personal experience 
of the individual is too brief to give this. Historical insight will give 
the backward and forward look that makes a man more than a day 
laborer in the Kingdom of God. 


I 
THE OUTLINE OF THE HIstTorRY OF CHRISTIANITY 


1. Christianity within the Graeco-Roman Civilization. The social, 
literary and thought movements of Christianity and its 
Graeco-Roman environment from the Roman conquest of 
Judea to the council of Chalcedon. Prescribed. Winter se- 
mester, first year. Identical with Christian Origins 33. Pro- 
fessor Parsons. 


2. Christianity within the Mediaeval and the Modern Civilizations. 
The foundations and history of the mediaeval church: The 
rise and establishment of Protestantism. The Catholic re- 
action and the struggle between Protestantism and renewed 
Catholicism. The period of denominational cleavage and the 
beginnings of federation. Prescribed. Autumn semester, 
second year. Professor Moehlman. 
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II 
CHRISTIANITY AND CIVILIZATION 
3. History of Religions. A survey of primitive religion and of the 


world’s living religions in their classic and later forms. Pre- 
scribed. Autumn semester, first year. Identical with Chris- 
tian Leadership 49. Professor Robins.* 


. History of Christian Missions. A study of the expansion of Chris- 


tianity, with special emphasis upon the Protestant missionary 
movement. Autumn semester, 1929-30. Professor Moehl- 
man or Professor Robins. Jdentical with Christian Leader- 
ship 40. 


. History of Religious Superstitions. The nature and development 


of religious legends and superstitions. A seminar. Winter 
semester, 1930-31. Professor Moehlman. 


. The Place of Christianity in Ciwilization. A study of the cultural 


and social significance of Christianity. Autumn semester, 
1928-29; 1930-31. Professor Moehlman. 


. The History of Christiamty and Preaching. The practical sig- 


nificance of the history of Christianity. The value of an 
historical point of view. The principal expressions of Chris- 
tianity. The interesting but neglected area of Christian biog- 
raphy. How to discover unique illustrations. The pulpit use 
of the events of history. History and the modern reconstruc- 
tion of Christianity. Winter semester, 1928-29. Professor 
Moehlman. 


. Political and Social Movements in the Non-Christian World. The 


political and social development of China and Japan in the 
modern period and its bearing upon the Christian movement. 
Autumn semester, 1929-30. Identical with Christian Leader- 
ship 43. Professor Robins. 


. Development of India, A study of the present political, social and 


religious situation, against the background of British rule in 
India. Minor. First term, Winter semester, 1931-32. Iden- 
tical with Christian Leadership 44. Professor Robins. 


* Taught by Professor Anderson, 1928-29. 
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THe PrincrpaL ExpressIONS OF CHRISTIANITY 


10. Christianity as Institutionalism. A study of the primitive Chris- 
tian organization, the transition to the primacy of Rome, the 
history of the papacy, and the variations in Christian organ- 
ization. A seminar. Winter semester, 1929-30; 1931-32. 
Professor Moehlman. 


11. Christianity as a Way of Life. A study of the morality and dis- 
cipline of the primitive Christian church, history of mo- 
nasticism, Christian mysticism, pietism and missions, and 
social Christianity. A seminar. Autumn semester, 1929-30. 
Professor Moehlman. 


12. Christianity as a Struggle between Authoritarianism and Personal- 
ism. A study of the reasons for religious controversy, early 
Christian dissenting movements, the mediaeval philosophy 
and persecution of dissent, the struggle for religious tolera- 
tion, the rise of modern ideas, Roman Catholic modernism, 
and Protestant fundamentalism. A seminar. Winter semes- 
ter, 1928-29; 1930-31. Professor Moehlman. 


IV 
CHRISTIANITY AND DENOMINATIONALISM 


13. The Interpretation of Roman Catholicism and Protestantism. The 
fundamentals, worship, achievements, and divergent ap- 
praisals of Roman Catholicism. The relation between the 
Reformation and the modern age. Protestantism and nation- 
alism. Protestantism as an economic phenomenon. Protes- 
tantism and capitalism. The religious significance of the 
Reformation. A seminar. Winter semester, 1929-30; 1931- 
32. Professor Moehlman. 


14. The History of American Christiamty. A survey of the develop- 
ment of Christianity in its many forms upon the American 
continent. Autumn semester, 1929-30; 1931-32. Professor 
Moehlman. 
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15. American Religious Products. A survey of Shakerism, Mormon- 
ism, Spiritualism, Christian Science, Millennarianism since 
Miller, Pentecostalism and Spiritual Healing, and New 
Thought. Winter semester, 1929-30. Professor Moehlman. 


16. History of the Baptist Denomination. The origin and expansion 
of the Baptist group. Present problems of Baptists such as 
sacramentarianism, union, organization, education. A semi- 
nar. Autumn semester, 1930-31. Professor Moehlman. 


Af 


17. Research Courses in the History of Christianity. Students who 
have concentrated in the history of Christianity for two years 
may engage in special research work during all or a part of 
the third year. 


Christian Interpretation 


(Systematic Group) 
Professor ANDERSON 
* Professor GEORGE Cross 
Professor Rosins 
Professor Woop 
Professor Parsons 


The courses of study pursued in the field of Christian Interpretation 
are intended to introduce the student to a further insight into the 
basic character of the religious life in mankind universally and to an 
apprehension of its significance in relation to the world of human ex- 
perience, with the aim of unfolding the supreme character of the 
Christian faith and its mission to all mankind. This group of studies 
embraces the disciplines known as the Philosophy of Religion, Chris- 
tian Theology with the intimately related subject of Christian Ethics, 
and Christian Sociology. In the Philosophy of Religion, the nature of 
the religious experience is studied as it is seen in both the Christian 


* Died January 19, 1929. 
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and the non-Christian religions, and the philosophic basis of an ade- 
quate religious view of the world is sought. In Christian Theology 
the attempt is made, from the standpoint of the Christian experience 
in its widest range, to present an orderly exposition of the genius of 
the Christian faith, its fundamental principles and beliefs as respects 
its relation to human life, to the world and to the Supreme Being and 
a vindication of its claim to a universal human allegiance. In Chris- 
tian Ethics is studied the nature of the moral ideal, its relation to the 
Christian view of God and man and the world, and the use of Chris- 
tian character and conduct as a test of truth in theology. Christian 
Sociology aims to interpret the relation of individual character and 
personality to environing social influences and to socially approved 
standards, and to seek to understand how to direct the social forces 
and guide man’s social character toward the ideal of the Kingdom of 
God. 
I 


PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


1. The Psychology of Religion. A genetic study of the religious con- 
sciousness, with special reference to the task of the minister. 
Prescribed. Winter semester, first year. Identical with 
Christian Leadership 21. Professor Robins. 


2. The History of Religious Philosophy. An outline discussion of 
the development of western philosophy in its treatment of 
the theory and problems of religion. Winter semester, 1928- 
29. Professor Robins. 


3. Religion and Current Philosophies. A study of typical current 
forms of idealism, pragmatism and realism, with an inquiry 
into their religious implications. Winter semester, 1929-30. 
Professor Robins. 


4. Science and Religion. A critical inquiry into the relations between 
science and religion; their special functions in human experi- 
ence. Limited to third year students and graduates. Autumn 
semester, 1930-31. Professor Robins. 


5. The Hegelian Philosophy of Religion. A study of the Hegelian 
and Neo-Hegelian treatment of the fundamental conceptions 
of the Christian religion. Limited to third year students and 
graduates. Autumn semester, 1931-32. Professor Robins. 
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6. Modern Buddhism. The literature, institutions, practices and 
philosophies of modern ‘Buddhism compared with those of 
modern Protestantism. Minor. First term. Winter semes- 
ter, 1930-31. Identical. with Christian Leadership 51. Pro- 
fessor Robins. 


7. Types of Religious Experience. A psychological study of leading 
types of religious experience, Christian and non-Christian. 
Minor. First term. Autumn semester, 1929-30. Professor 
Robins. 


8. Religious Classics of the Eastern World. A study of the religious 
texts of leading non-Christian religions with historical and 
philosophical orientation. Minor. Second term, Winter se- 
mester, 1929-30. Identical with Christian Leadership 50. 
Professor Robins. 


Il 
CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY AND ETHICS 


9. The Christian Faith. A methodical unfolding of the definition of 
the Christian view of the way to the better life and a formula- 
tion of its basic affirmations respecting human worth and 
destiny. Prescribed. Winter semester, second year. Pro- 
fessor Cross. 


10. The Christian Conception of God. An exposition of the basis of 
the Christian belief in a Supreme Personal Being and its 
implications in respect to the history of humanity and the 
evolution of the cosmic order. Prescribed. Autumn semes- 
ter, third year. Professor Cross. 


11. The Christian Finality. Vindication of the Christian estimate of 
personality, confidence in its ultimate supremacy over the 
material world and the assurance of the existence of the 
Eternal Personal Spirit. Prescribed. Winter semester, third 
year. Professor Anderson. 


12. The Genesis of Catholic and Protestant Orthodoxy. A study of 
the forces creative of the chief traditional standards of Chris- 
tian belief. A seminar. Autumn semester, 1929-30. Pro- 
fessor Cross. 
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The Genesis of Modernism. A study of the changing conditions 
of life and of the methods and products of recent investiga- 
tion in various realms that call for a reconstruction of Chris- 
tian interpretations. A seminar. Winter semester, 1929-30. 
Professor Cross. 


Early Christology. An investigation of the development of Chris- 
tological thought during the first five Christian centuries. A 
seminar, limited to third year students and graduates. Au- 
tumn semester, 1930-31. Jdentical with Christian Origins 
41. Professor Parsons. 


Modern Christology. A critique of former Christologies and a 
reconstruction of the significance of the personality of Jesus 
Christ. A seminar, limited to third year students and gradu- 
ates. Winter semester, 1930-31. Professor Cross. 


Atonement and the Ethical Life. A study of the morally redemp- 
tive significance of the personality and career of Jesus Christ. 
A seminar. Autumn semester, 1928-29. Professor Cross. 


The Hope of Immortality. A constructive examination of the re- 
lation of the Christian faith to the moral career and the cos- 
mic order. A seminar, limited to third year students and 
graduates. Winter semester, 1928-29. Professor Cross. 


Special Problems in Theology. A study of some difficult doctrinal 
questions the minister is often called upon to answer. Au- 
tumn semester, 1928-29. Professor Anderson. 


Christian Ethics. A study of the moral ideal of Jesus and of the 
ethical principles which it involves ; and a comparison of this 
ideal and these principles with non-Christian ethics, similar 
and contrasted, ancient and modern. Prescribed. Winter 
semester, first year. Professor Anderson. 


III 
CHRISTIAN SOCIOLOGY 


The Social Basis of Christian Living. The principles that govern 
man’s social living, in their bearing on the development of 
Christian character. The relation of human nature to man’s 
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cultural history, the place of customs and social attitudes in 
shaping thought and behavior. The social mission of Chris- 
tianity. Prescribed. Winter semester, first year. Identical 
with Christian Leadership 22. Professor Wood. 


Gospel of Jesus and the Social Problems of Today. Out- 
standing social problems are viewed in the light of the Chris- 
tian ideal of the Kingdom of God; human relationships in 
industry, relationships of classes, the relation of the church 
to war and peace, and various problems of social pathology, 
with projects for investigation and research. Autumn se- 
mester, 1929-30. Professor Wood. 


Personality and Social Adjustment. A treatment of problems of 


personality such as the minister has to consider, in the light 
of social psychology and psychiatry, with case studies illus- 
trating types of disturbance or maladjustment. Social and 
religious factors in the reintegration of character. Autumn 
semester, 1930-31. Identical with Christian Leadership 23. 
Professor Wood. 


Races and Religious Contacts. A study of the place of race char- 


acteristics and race contacts in the development of our pres- 
ent world-civilization, with special reference to (1) race re- 
lationships and world welfare, (2) race factors in the mis- 
sionary enterprise, and (3) race contacts, conflicts, and ad- 
justments in American life. Winter semester, 1928-29 
(1930-31). Identical with Christian Leadership 46. Profes- 
sor Wood. 


The family. Biological and historical factors in the development 


The 


of the family. Problems of modern family life in view of 
economic and social changes, adjustments within the family, 
the relation of the home to church and society. Autumn 
semester, 1930-31. Identical with Christian Leadership 24. 
Professor Wood. 


City Church. The church in the midst of our modern ur- 
banized life. Types of urban environments, and of city 
churches. Problems and opportunities of the city church, 
with social analysis and study of selected fields in city work. 
Minor. First term, Winter semester, 1929-30. Professor 
Wood. 
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36. The Church and Social Living. The church as a social organiza- 
tion, and as a social group and a system of groups. Inter- 
relationships between the church and other organizations, 
ways of promoting group life, the church and social service. 
Minor. Second term, Winter semester, 1929-30. Professor 


Wood. 


37. The Rural Church. A study of the village and country church 
with its social and religious background. Surveys, programs, 
and types of outstanding leadership in rural fields. Autumn 
semester, 1931-32. Jdentical with Christian Leadership 15. 
Professor Wood. 


Christian Leadership 
(Practical Group) 


Professor BARBOUR 
Professor VICHERT 
Professor Erp 
Professor RoBINns 
Professor Woop 
Professor WEARING 
Mr. EwELu 
Professor ATKINS 
Mr. Fitcu 


The courses in this department are concerned with the effective ap- 
plication of the Christian message in all human relationships. They 
fall into three major groups. The first deals with preaching, worship, 
and church organization. The second deals with the principles, organ- 
ization, and administration of religious education. The third reviews 
the history and methods of the modern movement of Chistianity in 
the non-Christian world, together with the social and political factors 
which condition its success. 
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TuHeE PasToRATE 
1. Preaching 
1. Fundamentals of Sermon Construction. An introductory course 


with primary emphasis upon essential principles of written 
and oral expression. Prescribed. Autumn semester, first 
year. Professor Vichert. 


. Sermon Construction. The theory and principles of preaching, the 


collection and use of homiletical material, presentation of ser- 
mons and plans for criticism. One hour each week to be 
given to “Case work with texts,” a discussion of selected 
texts with suggestions how actually to handle passages of 
scripture in the presentation of the preacher’s message. Pre- 
scribed. Winter semester, second year. Professor Atkins. 


. The Application of the Christian Message. The use of biblical, 


historical, and theological material in the minister’s message. 
Prescribed. Winter semester, third year, 1928-29. Profes- 
sor Wearing. 


. Senior Preaching. Presentation of sermons for review and criti- 


cism with preaching before the class. Prescribed. One hour 
weekly. Autumn semester, third year. Professor Vichert. 


. History of Preaching. A survey of the history of Christian preach- 


ing with biographical studies of outstanding preachers, and 
analysis of representative sermons. Minor. Second term, 
1928-29. 


. The Psychology of Preaching. Psychological factors in preach- 


ing. Adaptation to various types of audiences. Qualities 
which interest and persuade. Minor. Second term, Winter 
semester, 1930-31. Professor Vichert. 


. The Mimster’s Use of Literature. Literature of power will be 


studied for its cultural values and religious message. The 
course will be given as two minors. 

(1) Fiction as a social and religious force. 

(2) The religious message of Browning and Tennyson. 
Autumn semester, 1929-30. Professor Vichert. 
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Public Speaking. Appointments for private instruction will be 
arranged with members of the third year during the first 
semester, and with members of the second year during the 
second. A minimum of six appointments is required of each 
student. Prescribed. 


. Public Speaking. The psychology of public speech. Intensive 


drill in oral expression. Class limited to ten members. Mi- 
nor. First term, Winter semester, 1930-31. Professor 
Vichert. 


Musical Appreciation and the Use of the Voice. The reading of 
hymn tunes and other music, with an exposition of vocal cul- 
ture. Open to all. Also the training of selected student 
voices in a school glee club. Second term, Autumn semester, 
and first term, Winter semester. Mr. Fitch. 


2. Pastoral and Executive Duties 


Liturgics. History, principles, and methods of public worship. 
Study of liturgies. Composition of prayers. Music in wor- 
ship. The ordinances. Prescribed. Minor. First term, 
Winter semester, second year. Professor Vichert. 


Pastoral Duties. Personal and official relationships of the minis- 
try, and the duties connected with them. Prescribed. Minor. 
Second term, Winter semester, second year. Professor Vich- 
ert. Mr. Ewell. 


Church Administration and Methods. Organizing the church for 
specific tasks. Plans and methods which representative 
churches have used successfully. Prescribed. Autumn se- 
mester, second year. Professor Vichert and special lecturers. 


Evangelism. Historic revivals. Changes in emphasis. Princi- 
ples and practice of present day evangelism. Minor. First 
term, Winter semester. Professor Vichert. 


The Rural Church. A study of the village and country church, 
with its social and religious background. Surveys, programs, 
and types of outstanding leadership in rural fields. Autumn 
semester, 1931-32. Identical with Christian Interpretation 
37. Professor Wood. 
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II 
Reticious EpucATION 


1. Psychology and Philosophy 


20. An Introduction to Religious Education. An introductory survey 
of the main problems in the field of Religious Education, with 
a critical and constructive discussion of proposed solutions. 
Prescribed. Autumn semester, first year. Professor Erb. 


21. The Psychology of Religion. A genetic study of the religious con- 
sciousness, with special reference to the task of the minister. 
Prescribed. Winter semester, first year. Identical. with 
Christian Interpretation 1. Professor Robins. 


22. The Social Basis of Christian Living. The principles that govern 
man’s social living, in their bearing on the development of 
Christian character. The relation of human nature to man’s 
cultural history, the place of customs and social attitudes in 
shaping thought and behavior. The social mission of Chris- 
tianity. Prescribed. Winter semester, first year. IJdentical 
with Christian Interpretation 30. Professor Wood. 


23. Personality and Social Adjustment. A treatment of problems of 
personality such as the minister has to consider, in the light 
of social psychology and psychiatry, with case studies illus- 
trating types of disturbance or maladjustment. Social and 
religious factors in the reintegration of character. Autumn 
semester, 1930-31. Identical with Christian Interpretation 
32. Professor Wood. 

24. The Family. Biological and historical factors in the development 
of the family. Problems of modern family life in view of 
economic and social changes, adjustments within the family, 
the relation of the home to church and society. Autumn se- 
mester, 1930-31. Identical with Christian Interpretation 34. 
Professor Wood. 

25. The Psychology of Childhood and Youth. A study of the laws of 
growth, with particular reference to the developing moral and 
religious life of the child. Especial attention is given to 
standards of attainment at the various age-levels, and to the 
materials and methods adapted to attain those standards. 
Autumn semester, 1929-30. Professor Erb. 
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26. 


a. 


29. 


30. 


A 


2. Organization 


The Supervision of Religious Education. The work of the minis- 


The 


ter in Religious Education is fundamentally that of super- 
vision. This course discusses the principles of supervision in 
their application to the progressive and successful leadership 
of the educational work in the local church and related com- 
munity activities. Winter semester, 1929-30. Professor Erb. 
Vacation Church School and the Weekday Religious School. 
A critical and constructive discussion of the problems in- 
volved in these important developments in Religious Educa- 
tion. One-half semester will be given to each. Winter se- 
mester, 1930-31. Professor Erb. 


3. Materials and Methods. 


The Principles of Teaching. A study of the learning process, and 


of the consequent fundamentals of educational method, with 
a detailed consideration of modern types of teaching in their 
application to Religious Education. Especial attention is giv- 
en to the project approach. Winter semester, 1929-30. Pro- 
fessor Erb. 


Worship and Story-telling in Religious Education. The first half- 


The 


The 


semester will be spent upon the principles and procedures in- 
volved in training children in worship, including the develop- 
ment of an integrated program of worship training. The sec- 
ond half-semester will be devoted to the use of the story in 
Religious Education. Practice in writing and telling stories. 
Winter semester, 1929-30. Professor Erb. 

Use of Art in Religious Education. An introduction to the 
religious educational values in masterpieces of art, and the 
utilization of these values in home, church, school, and com- 
munity. Autumn semester, 1930-31. Professor Erb. 
Curriculum of Religious Education. A study of the princi- 
ples which should guide the student in the preparation of a 
complete program of Religious Education ; a consideration of 
the more important courses of study and program materials 
now available; the building of a curriculum consisting pri- 
marily of pupil experiences and utilizing source materials 
from many fields. Winter semester, 1930-31. Professor 
Erb. 
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4. History 


32. The History of Religious Education. This course seeks to under- 


stand and appreciate the procedures, principles, and values 
of both formal and informal religious education through the 
pre-Christian and Christian centuries. Winter semester, 
1930-31. Professor Erb. 


5. Research 


33. Research in Religious Education. Superior students who have 


40. The 


41. The 


specialized in Religious Education during the second year, 
may engage individually in the study of research problems 
during the third year under the direction of the professor, 
such work to occupy the time of one course each semester. 
Professor Erb. 


III 
CHRISTIAN MIssIONS 
1. History and Development 


History of Christian Missions in Outline. A study of the 
expansion of Christianity, with special emphasis upon the 
Protestant missionary movement. Autumn semester, 1929- 
30. Identical with Christian Progress 4. Professor Moehl- 
man or Professor Robins. 


History of Baptist Missions. A survey of the missionary 
movement within the Baptist denomination, with particular 
reference to the missions supported by the Northern Baptist 
Convention. Minor. Second term, Autumn semester, 1929- 
30. Professor Robins. 


42. Contemporary Protestant Missions. The theory, problems and 


achievements of Protestant missions in the twentieth century. 
Winter semester, 1929-30. Professor Robins. 


43. Political and Social Movements in the Far East. The political and 


social development of China and Japan in the modern period 
and its bearing upon the Christian movement. Autumn se- 
mester, 1929-30. Identical with Christian Progress 8. Pro- 
fessor Robins. 
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45. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


. Development of India. A study of the present political, social and 


religious situation, against the background of British rule in 
India. Minor. First term, Winter semester, 1931-32. Iden- 
tical with Christian Progress 9. Professor Robins. 


2. Theory and Practice 


The Principles and Methods of Christian Missions. The organiza- 
tion, administration, objectives, methods and problems of the 
missionary undertaking. Minor. First term, Autumn semes- 
ter, 1930-31. Professor Robins. 


. Races and Religious Contacts. A study of the place of race char- 


acteristics and race contacts in the development of our pres- 
ent world-civilization, with special reference to (1) race con- 
tacts, conflicts, and adjustments in American life, (2) race 
factors in the missionary enterprise, and (3) race problems 
and world welfare. Winter semester, 1928-29. Identical 
with Christian Interpretation 33. Professor Wood. 


Missions among Primitive People. Primitive life with emphasis 
on Africa. The mental and religious capacities of primitive 
peoples with reference to points of approach to the primitive 
mind, and preparations within primitive life for growth into 
a Christian faith and experience. Minor. First term, Au- 
tumn semester, 1929-30. Professor Wood. 


The Missionary Education of the Church. A consideration of the 
problems, agencies and methods of missionary education in 
the local church. Minor. Second term, Autumn semester, 
1930-31. Professor Robins. : 


3. Religious Background 


The History of Religions. A survey of primitive religion and of 
the world’s living religions in their classic and later forms. 
Prescribed. Autumn semester, first year. Identical with 
Christian Progress 3. Professor Robins.* 


* Taught by Professor Anderson, 1928-29. 
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50. Religious Classics of the Eastern World. A study of the religious 
texts or leading non-Chri8tian religions, with historical orien- 
tation. Minor. First term, Winter semester, 1929-30. Iden- 
tical with Christian Interpretation 8. Professor Robins. 


51. Modern Buddhism. The literature, institutions, practices and 
philosophies of modern Buddhism compared with those of 
modern Protestantism. Minor. First term, Winter semester, 
1930-31. Identical with Christian Interpretation 6. Profes- 
sor Robins. 


Graduate Department 


The courses for graduate study are arranged in groups correspond- 
ing to the groups in the general curriculum. The several fields of 
investigation are here named, the more precise designation of the area 
to be determined in each instance by consultation between the profes- 
sors and the students particularly concerned. 

I 


CHRISTIAN ORIGINS 


G 1. The Religions of the Nations which were in contact with the 
Hebrews during the Old Testament period. Professor Berry. 


G 2. Old Testament Problems. Professor Berry. 


G 3. The Religions of Mesopotamia, Egypt and Syria-Palestine. Pro- 
fessor Earle B. Cross. 


G 4. The Old Testament in Modern Education. Professor Cross. 


G 5. The Sociological Approach to the Old Testament. Professor 
Cross. 


G 6. The Origins of the Gospels. Professor Parsons. 
G 7. The Sources and Effects of Paulinism. Professor Parsons. 
G 8. Hellenistic Thought and the Fourth Gospel. Professor Parsons. 


G 9. Judaism and its contribution to Christian Thought and Practice. 
Professor Parsons. 
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G 18. 


G 20. 


. The Religions of Greece and Rome and the Syncretistic Back- 


ground of Primitive Christianity. Professor Parsons. 


. The Influence of Hellenistic Thought on Christological Inter- 


pretation to the Council of Chalcedon. Professor Parsons. 


. The Development of Sacramental Thought and Practice in 


Christianity during the first three centuries. Professor Par- 
sons. 


. The Relation between Imperial Rome and Christianity to the 


time of Constantine. Professor Parsons. 


II 


CHRISTIAN PROGRESS 


. The Development of Sacramental Thought and Practice in 


Christianity during the first three centuries. Identical with 
G 12. Professor Parsons. 


. The Relation between Imperial Rome and Christianity to the 


time of Constantine. Identical with G 13. Professor Par- 
sons. 


. Christian Historiography, from Primitive Legends and Chronol- 


ogy to the modern Scientific Method. Professor Moehlman. 


. Problems of Catholicism, especially in relation to the Bible, Na- 


tionalism, Democracy, Industry and Modernism. Professor 
Moehlman. 


Problems of Protestantism, especially in relation to Revivalism, 
Fundamentalism, Socialism, and International Conditions. 
Professor Moehlman. 


III 


CHRISTIAN INTERPRETATION 


. The Bearing of the Theory of Evolution upon the Christian 


Faith. Professor George Cross. 


The Influence of Mysticism in Christian Theology. Professor 
Cross. 
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G 21. The Ultimate Issues between Catholicism and Protestantism. 
Professor Cross. 34 

G 22. The Waymarks of Theology in Great Britain and Germany dur- 
ing the Nineteenth Century. Professor Cross. 

G 23. Outstanding American Thinkers from Jonathan Edwards to 
Josiah Royce. Professor Cross. 

G 24. The Conception of God and Man in Modern Idealism. Profes- 
sor Cross. 

G 25. The Idea of Immortality, Historically and Constructwwely 
Considered. Professors Cross and Robins. 

G 26. A comparative Study of Theism. Professor Robins. 

G 27. The Conception of Salvation in the Non-Christian Religions. 
Professor Robins. 

G 28. The Theory of Religious Knowledge. Professor Robins. 

G 29. The Philosophical Interpretation of Religious Experience. 
Professor Robins. 

G 30. Philosophy of Religion Since 1900. Professor Robins. 

G 31. Social Investigation, Present-day Problems and Projects. 
Professor Wood. 

G 32. Social Attitudes particularly with respect to the Relation of 
Thought and Behavior to Social Tradition and History. 
Professor Wood. 

IV 
CHRISTIAN LEADERSHIP 

G 33. The Character Education Movement in Its Relation to Religious 
Education. Professor Erb. 

G 34. The Bases of Weekday Religious Education. Professor Erb. 

G 35. The Vacation School as an Organizing Center for Religious 
Education. Professor Erb. 

G 36. Youth and the Church. Professor Erb. 

G 37. Drama in Religious Education. Professor Erb. 

G 38. The Religious Educational Significance of  Present-day 


Psychologies. Professor Erb. 


Degrees Conferred in 1928 


The Board of Trustees at their Annual Session in May, 1928, grant- 
ed the following degrees: 


Master of Theology 
Kenneth Lorne Cober, B.a., B.D., of the Class of 1927. 
Donald Walter Head, B.s., B.p., of the Class of 1927. 
Hugh Wilson Stewart, B.a., B.D., of the Class of 1916. 


Bachelor of Divinity 


USO te TUB AA Es geet a toad aa ig mg lil ner Nor Class of 1928 
exeses arene VoaTer ae ee ds ceed Class of 1928 
PETE GY 0 ieee yee ea EI lt ic be er Class of 1928 
Rese ae rs wit oe tenis okie tere Class of 1928 
Lorimer Willard Crippen (c.c0 ss ev siiese cous Class of 1928 
George Washington Davis ................ Class of 1928 
eee MERI rt a lone nan pur toes os Class of 1895 
BuIA IG AIETIOO ES 2 nlp, 2 cra te on oe Class of 1928 
PEASE CONV IE: POSES eles oc sicis's 0) 24 wie G02! + Class of 1903 
Ween reset. PiA POC ars eo dens pecans Class of 1928 
Meme. Heard. (lease pid es gies easel > > Class of 1928 
We ate Ct UT TONY oes econ os 2s Class of 1928 
paler! Pinos Gs0rdanicr 22. ce e's se Hs Class of 1928 
Bereta ese eUt WRIA VOCS igs np oe oe eos be os oe Class of 1919 
EET EAEY A AOUCOMI) occ a we 2 xa hoe e ot 2 Class of 1928 
Miri Poster, PeUSCUNET on, fcc ters hp eee Class of 1928 
SOT ES eer SE Brest Co aioe ane RA ee Class of 1928 
RTOS EL ARON LADO 6G cons 2 Aldo view hee Class of 1928 
George Benjamin MacDonald ............. Class of 1928 
Wrattsate Cyt Osgood son. os nga xene pice Class of 1928 
Hidrenerl heodore Katnel «ior iin od lee So's Class of 1928 
rae SUVOEN as acres alle itetrin as mines 6 24 Class of 1928 
Curry Milton Spidell .............20.-05: Class of 1928 
Stanley Irving Stuber . <2. .Sieiweeene cece’ Class of 1928 
iP E AO Circe bt a ee ae ar ee oan eee Class of 1928 
ridley Utero cL Motel iti tae Pilar ain's «20, 99 Class of 1928 
Pdwis,Criando, Witkats: soe, a. vaech « Class of 1928 
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Fellow 
Jenkin Henry Davies, B.A., LL.B., B.D. ‘The University of Chicago 


McMaster University, 1914 
The University of Alberta, 1922 
Rochester Theological Seminary, 1925 


Graduate Scholars 


Paul. Calhoun Carter, B.A., B.D. 
Occidental College, 1925 
Rochester Theological Seminary, 1928 


George Washington Davis, B.A., B.D. 
The University of Pittsburgh, 1925 
Rochester Theological Seminary, 1928 


Adolph Schock, B.D. 
German Department, 1920 
The University of Rochester 
Rochester Theological Seminary, 1923 


Stanley Irving Stuber, B.A., B.D. 
Bates College, 1926 
Rochester Theological Seminary, 1928 


The Colgate-Rochester Divinity 23 N 


School 67 Alexander St. 
The Colgate-Rochester Divinity 31N 
School 
The University of Chicago 
The Colgate-Rochester Divinity 24.N 


School 12 Brighton St. 


Graduate Students 


Donald Bryan Cloward, B.A., B.D. 
Bucknell University, 1923 


Rochester Theological Seminary, 1926 


Rinaldo LaRue Cober, Ph.B., B.D. 
Denison University, 1921 
Rochester Theological Seminary, 1924 


Royal Nesmith Jessup, B.A., B.D. 
Brown University, 1904 
Union Theological Seminary, 1907 


James Everett Rose, B.A., B.D. 
Howard University, 1913 
Rochester Theological Seminary, 1916, 
B.D., 1919 


John Corbin Wiley, B.A., B.D. 
Williams College, 1920 
Rochester Theological Seminary, 1923 


Newark, N. Y. 


Rochester, N. Y. 171 Brooks Ave. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


36 Tracy St. 


Rochester, N. Y. 23 E 


2614 Edinburgh St. 


LeRoy, N. Y, 
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Class of 1929 


James Timothy Boddie, B.A. 
Virginia Theological Seminary and 
College, 1926 


Edward Eugene Chipman, B.A. 
Colgate University, 1926 


Carl Edward Dawkins, Ph.B. 


Denison University, 1926 


Charles Simeon Dayton, B.L. 
Rutgers University, 1925 


Rolland Nelson Dutton, B.A. 
Bucknell University, 1926 


Raymond Horace Edwards, B.Sc. 
Bucknell University, 1926 


Roy Wesley Hodges, B.A. 
Colgate University, 1927 


Robert Lietz, Ph.B. 
Shurtleff College, 1925 


Elmer Albert Love, B.A. 
William Jewell College, 1919 


Gail Arthur Patterson, B.S. 


Des Moines University, 1923 


Asa Conrad Popp, B.A. 
Ottawa University, 1926 


Elliott Mackey Shirk, B.A. 
Ottawa University, 1926 


Carl John Spieker, B. A. 


Des Moines University, 1926 


Charles Albert Thunn, Ph.B. 


Denison University, 1927 


Clarence Gordon Vichert, B.A. 
McMaster University, 1926 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 32 N 
Lackawanna, N. Y. 


Providence, R. I. 38 N 
Alexandria, Ohio 31 N 
Plainfield, N. J. 33 s 
Buffalo, N. Y. ZnS 
Bloomsburg, Pa. 32 N 
Bergen, N. Y. 

Perry, N. Y. . 32 s 
Keuka Park, N. Y. 

East Alton, IIl. 245 
Murray, N. Y. 

Marshall, Mo. 33 E 


Canaseraga, N. Y. 


Lake City, lowa va es 
Byron, N. Y. 


Grainfield, Kansas 32 § 
East Pembroke, N. Y. 


Kansas City, Mo. 2ors 
Hilton, N. Y. 


George, lowa 37 £ 


Middletown, Ohio 35 N 
331 So. Goodman St. 


Rochester, N. Y. ZicE 
48 Wilmer St. 
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Class of 1930 


Allan Webley Beaven, Ph.B. 
Denison University, 1926 


Charles William Biastock, Ph.B. 
Shurtleff College, 1927 


Dwight Sheldon Coad, B.A. 
Ottawa University, 1927 


Lewis Kernick Davis, B.A. 
Bucknell University, 1927 


James Gordon De La Vergne, B.A. 
Carson-Newman College, 1927 


John Roland Dickinson, B.A. 
Acadia University, 1928 


Vivian Gwynn Higgs, B.A. 
Colgate University, 1927 


George Francis Johnson, Jr., B.A. 
Colgate University, 1927 


John Dwyre McClung 


Denison University 


John Clough Martin, Ph.B. 
Denison University, 1925 


Wilfred Taylor Packer, B.A. 
Hamilton College, 1925 


Richard Lloyd Pobst, B.A. 


Denison University, 1927 


Benjamin Di Profio, B.Th. 
Colgate University, 1923 


William Raymond Rogers, B.A. 
Colgate University, 1927 


Cesare Santucci, Ph.B. 
Denison University, 1927 


* «Cleveland, Ohio 


25s 


Alton, IIl. 24 5 
Hartsville, N. Y. 
Cawker City, Kans. 36 E 
Belleville, N. J. aby 
Rochester, N. Y. 36 N 
Canterbury, York Co., N. B. 
Fort Plain, N. Y. 31s 
Penn Yan, N. Y. 214s 
Ottawa, Kans. 36 £ 


Granville, Ohio 674 Grand Ave. 


Norwich, N. Y. 37 E 


49 Cambridge St. 


37 N 
396 Hazelwood Ter. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Canandaigua, N. Y. 21s 
R. D. 8 

Newburgh, N. Y. 31s 

East Rochester, N. Y. 3l Ee 


10 Tacoma St. 
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Albert Wilson Sheckells, Jr., B.A. 
Bucknell University, 1927 


Armand Daniel Stade, B.A. 
Brandon College, 1927 


George Humphries Tolley, B.A. 
The University of Rochester, 1927 


Charles Virgil Trent, B.A. 
Drury College, 1927 


Cornelius William Vandenbergh, B.A. 


Calvin College 
Colgate University, 1928 


Cecil Frederick Wilson, B.A. 
Northwestern Bible School 
Macalester College, 1927 


James Nelson Ziegler, B.A. 
Linfield College, 1927 


Harrisburg, Pa. 34s 


North Battleford, Sask. 34 5 


Richmond Hill, N. Y. 
163 Reservoir Ave. 


Springfield, Mo. 36 E 


Rochester, N. Y. 22s 
222 Melville St. 


Union Hill, N. Y. 21 N 
Box 70 
McMinnville, Ore. 34.N 


Class of 1931 


Dwight Moody Bahr, B.A. 
Bucknell University, 1928 


William Dudley Bigart, B.A. 
Colgate University, 1928 


Seward Hartsough Bliss, B.A. 
Colgate University, 1928 


Arthur Otto Charsky, B.A. 


Denison University, 1928 


Harold Lewis Clark, B.A. 
Colgate University, 1928 


Cecil Robert Crews, B.A. 
Colgate University, 1928 


Alfred Charles Davis, B.A. 
William Jewell College, 1928 


Helmut Dymmel 
Gymnasium, Lodz, Poland 
German Department, 1926 
University of Oregon 


Bayonne, N. J. oes 
Syracuse, N.Y. 22 s 
Rochester, N. Y. 68 Mayberry St. 
New Britain, Conn. 38 N 

LimaeNa ye 
Jamesville, N. Y. 22 N 

Rk, D3 

Keuka Park, N. Y. 3275 
Kansas City, Mo. 24 s 
Pabianice, Poland 26 E 

1Selraey ot: 
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Paul Rupert Elliott 
Colgate University 


Archibald Clair King, B.A. 
Houghton College, 1928 


Quentin Terrel Lightner, B.A., 


The University of Texas, 1923 
Columbia University, 1927 


Waiter Otto Makowsky, B.A. 


The University of Rochester, 1 


George Winfield Pardee, B.A. 
Kalamazoo College, 1927 


Ernest Riemer, B.A. 
Brandon College, 1925 


Arthur Hulburt Ryan, B.A. 
Ottawa University, 1928 


Dorothy Ruth Vreeland, B.A. 
Wheaton College, 1925 


Paul Guilford Webster, B.A. 
Bucknell University, 1927 


Carl Sexson Winters, B.A. 
Franklin College, 1928 
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Everett, Mass. 


. 
- 


Phelps, N. Y. 


M.A. Weslaco, Texas 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
928 


Big Rapids, Mich. 


35 £ 


Zen 


Portageville, N. Y. 


PA 
Penfield, N. Y. 


27 £ 


141 Lyndhurst St. 


26 E 


West Walworth, N. Y. 


Vegreville, Alberta 


Ottawa, Kans. 


Keuka Park, N. Y. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Linton, Ind. 


Special Students 


Frank Webb Alexander 
New York University 


Patrick Pascal D’Ostilio 


St. Bernard’s Seminary 


Kilburn Kendrick Holt 
Denison University 


William Hugh McKee, B.A. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Hyannis, Mass. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


The University of Rochester, 1922 


34 5 


26 5 


East Penfield, N. Y. 


12 Brighton St. 


34 5 


Lincoln, N. Y. 


26s 
67 Harvard St. 


33 N 
25 Romeyn St. 


24s 


287 Park Ave. 
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Alfred Lefurgy Murray, B.R.E. Malden, Mass 547 Westfield St. 
Boston University School of Religious 
Education, 1923 
Bangor Theological Seminary 
The Newton Theological Institution 
The University of Rochester 


George Lowe Neelans Springfield, Mass. 21 N 
New England School of Theology 76 Sidney St. 
Eastern Baptist Seminary 


Thomas Edward Pennington, B.A. Kansas City, Mo. 39 N 

Ottawa University, 1924 43 N. Fitzhugh St. 
Caroline Jane Rollins Rochester, N. Y. 70 Linden St. 
Ruth Yantzi Ryan Kansas City, Kans. 


Ottawa University East Penfield, N. Y. 
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Summary by Classification 
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SPECtal SEU MEMES sracccee oe cio choc staeornls a rPelcic. cise sete ooh epesercusiie nniDEaie eke cates deterrence srene 9 
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Summary by Colleges 

ACadian, University Wvcis acoso « sare cia greets mrctietee err ore ate e oe eee aan oe Hee erate 1 
Bateste@ollese: © scticcs-xcio oc bieroke a NS a enw et eta ook os ere erally ahd Sian ARUN enor ea 1 
Brandon ec olles er eek sic see es sarees ele ere Sree ya iooetes Seatac ete ee oe 2 
Ley VON, AN URIEN TS ast ge acr ye On icc ein aR aio ISG Me SAO OCHRE PIS 5 c reaieyO eNO 8s 1 
Bucknell U niv cretty. 2 cic a. secs on oes eee estes cols le eet teaat ora tie ee ornate eae ne 7 
Garson-Newinan =. College x15 csi ntacre cs trae Sas Aaa wee oe nei ite oar 1 
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ColtimDiawoWNiy er Sieve cie< nese eiows Wiclarsier clo amare Meiers tse ICIa ener eet 1 
DenisongWiniviersityaeets car cscters ci cre ets oes ae eee ee erento einen een ae 10 
Wess Moines University vast tees sess orci soe Selo ale cence See re eee abort ie 2 
DWrtitye Colleger psices ee careteleste ssa ome rene Sete ae eos ste setae earner 1 
astern Baptist Seminaty a. sisc sc vc. <eie lee ete i amitakname ae eta rcrs een eee 1 
Bra rikltiny Gol leo eine cx a ctaterpeeracece ps nieteiors ie ost tovcesehatte a esate oie arn ote Bnd everett eenr ete eae 1 
German Department, Rochester Theological Seminary ...................6. 2 
Flanoiltoma: Colleges siiceis nearest aire ole 1 aie ie ower seca ee acne ees eee ene 1 
HoughtonmGolle sess. ye bs oc sow alec isis wey cools & eisiareeno oe eve eee arate 1 
Eoward University a cnccrsece stoke ae ei cle Cie c tela ae mim neal i roe seein alee rete rears 1 
Kalamazoo Colleges tes soem os sore aes aris va atta che Oh atti iin tee re 1 
Pinheld Colle me ry. rss esc oese eesr vane ea cet a rereee e ietatotie tote e rate eS ieee ate TTT 1 
Macalestere Collevems.sumeeriimrncnees Fecalsfenslias hove tevera ete tiresctel oy Oa ta coeee eee are 1 
MeMaste rl niversitys nos soos oe fcratisaaric hee er oe oars sides Oe erin Sree tae ere eter 2 
INGWANOTKMUITIVERSILY, cr. cree) ciel aves 5 ave eect See ie renee ent eins ee eae 1 
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GERMAN STUDENTS’ HOME 


German Department 


Executive Committee 


REPRESENTING THE GERMAN SPEAKING Baptist CHURCHES 


Rave Phere bi PAR Chairman: ssc6 . on fee cd sce CLEVELAND, O. 
REG ECan ENARD, (Rec. Secretaryiua.. desicc ss conse one CINCINNATI, O. 
(EES NN 8 2 OP Se IES Oa UD ene PirtsBurGH, Pa. 
ee ONE REESE POLI SIGS erotic cae a vicls cayesis's o's © oo buyeie\e Brookiyn, N. Y. 
ESE US OES 9 ESI SS TS 0, Re tes Forest Park, ILL. 
Sp OES 0 DOG OE UG Els OY D1 i Cee Mere ai 5 Mantson, S. D. 
Peeee ROLAND A: BLORDOW? fieccsilicsc os's coche cess WINNIPEG, MAN., 
CANADA. 
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Faculty 


ALBERT JOHN RAMAKER, B.A., Th.M., D.D. 
HUNTLEY PROFESSOR OF CHURCH HISTORY, OF THE ACTS AND NEW 
TESTAMENT EPISTLES 
(11 Tracy Street) 


LEWIS KAISER, Th.M., D.D. 
SCHAFFER-JONES PROFESSOR OF OLD TESTAMENT INTERPRETATION, 
PASTORAL THEOLOGY AND OF THE LIFE OF CHRIST 
(150 Dorchester Road) 


F. W. C. MEYER, Th.M. 
RAUSCHENBUSCH PROFESSOR OF SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY, HOMILETICS 
AND OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
(13 Tracy Street) 


OTTO KOENIG, Th.M. 
PROFESSOR IN THE PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT OF THE GERMAN AND 
LATIN LANGUAGES 
(48 Hinsdale Street) 


ALBERT BRETSCHNEIDER, B.A., B.D. 
PROFESSOR IN THE PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT OF THE ENGLISH AND 
GREEK LANGUAGES 
(93 Meredith St., Brighton, N. Y.) 
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Information 


With Regard to the German Department 
FouNDING AND PURPOSE 


Toward the middle of the last century, largely due to the oppressive 
measures taken by the various German governments to stamp out the 
revolutionary ideals of the year 1848, German immigration to our 
country began to assume formidable proportions. Among the German 
immigrants who flocked to our shores, there was a goodly number of 
Baptists who, although widely scattered over the eastern and central 
sections of our land, forthwith began to organize churches and to lay 
plans for an aggressive missionary work among those of like speech 
in the land of their adoption. In 1850 they had already succeeded in 
establishing churches and Sunday schools in Philadelphia, Pa., Newark, 
N. J., New York city, Buffalo, N. Y., Milwaukee, Wis., Rochester, 
N. Y., and St. Louis, Mo. Their combined membership at this time 
was scarcely 500. 

The idea of providing a place where young men of German birth 
in these churches could obtain some training, with a view of extending 
this promising missionary undertaking, did not, however, originate 
with these early German speaking churches, but with the Reverend 
Zenas Freeman, the first Corresponding Secretary of the New York 
Baptist Union for Ministerial Education. In his travels among the 
Baptist churches in the interests of the Seminary, he came into per- 
sonal contact with some of these early German missions and, upon 
the advice of Dr. Thomas J. Conant, then Professor of Hebrew in the 
Seminary, and of Mr. Oren Sage, a prominent business man and a 
member of the Board of Trustees, he extended an invitation to promis- 
ing young men in these German speaking churches to come to Roch- 
ester for the purpose of obtaining there the requisite training for their 
special work. The first German student came in 1851, and he re- 
mained for two years. In 1852 others followed, but only one of these 
succeeded in completing the entire course at that time mapped out for 
the students of the Seminary. Inability to make sufficient practical 
use of the English language cut the course of the others short. For 
this reason also the increase in the number of German students was 
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very slight, until the trustees of the New York Baptist Union, in 1858, 
appointed a native German teacher and thereby formally organized 
what has since been known as the German Department. 

The circumstances which led to this founding have justly been re- 
garded as providential. Moreover, the time when it was effected was, 
in a very special sense, opportune. For the ever increasing German 
immigration was already attracting the attention of the leaders in the 
various home missionary societies in our land and measures were be- 
ing taken to establish Sunday schools and preaching services in the 
German language in an endeavor to win these immigrants for Christ. 
Baptists immediately went to the very forefront in this new mission- 
ary undertaking by reason of the fact that an almost constant supply 
of men specially trained for this work could be furnished by the Ger- 
man Department. The German speaking churches and mission sta- 
tions, now scattered over the entire country and Canada, have increased 
to 283, having a membership of 33,689. With very few exceptions 
all of these missionary centers are manned by pastors trained in Roch- 
ester Seminary. 


Course of Instruction 


With the success of these German speaking missionary churches, the 
demand for a larger number of pastors and missionaries increased. A 
corresponding broadening out of the course of instruction and the 
appointment of additional teachers of necessity followed. But the 
missionary purpose set for the department at the time of its establish- 
ment was never departed from. The German language was solely a 
missionary medium, tested and found to work most efficiently in lo- 
calities where the German people could be reached by no other. When 
that language ceased to bring satisfactory results, the German speak- 
ing churches themselves gradually discarded its use and introduced 
the English in their church services. A considerable number of such 
churches have become English speaking churches. 

From the very beginning the course of instruction in the German 
Department has been adapted to the needs of this German mission. 
While instruction in the English language has been supplied from the 
first, it became evident, as the work progressed, that an increased em- 
phasis ought to be laid on the study of that language to meet the de- 
mands of the older churches where the younger element had taken up 
the work left to them by their fathers. The services in these churches 
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had become bilingual. At the same time there were yet many localities 
in the newer sections of our land where German Baptists had planted 
beginnings, where little could be accomplished by the use of the English 
language. To these varied linguistic needs the curriculum of the Ger- 
man Department was always able to respond. In the present course 
of instruction outlined in the catalogue, fully one-half of the subjects 
taught and more than one-half of the hours of instruction given up 
to them are offered through the medium of the English language. 
Graduates of the German Department whose circumstances permit, 
are urged to take a full or partial course in the University of Rochester 
and the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. The object aimed at is to 
furnish the German mission field with men who shall be able to preach 
the Gospel in both the English and the German languages. 


Non-German Students 


While the German Department was primarily established to supply 
the needs of the missionary interests among the Germans, it has also 
received a large number of young men of other nationalities—Poles, 
Bohemians, Hungarians, Roumanians and Letts—on the one condition 
that they should be able to take either the English or German work 
the Department offered. Since provision was made some years ago, 
by the Home Mission Society, for the establishment of an Interna- 
tional Baptist Seminary at East Orange, N. J., these men have gone 
there. But nearly all of the present leaders in these foreign speaking 
Baptist missions have been trained at Rochester. 


Students’ Home and Professors’ Houses 


In the year 1874 the spacious and commodious edifice formerly 
known as the Tracy Female Institute, on Alexander street, not far 
from Alvah Strong Hall, was purchased for the exclusive use of the 
German Department. This department, however, has outgrown the 
accommodation furnished by the original building, and in the year 
1890, through the generosity of Mr. Jon D. RocKEFELLER and other 
friends of the Seminary, a new and admirable edifice was erected at 
a cost of $37,000. Besides furnishing all needed appurtenances of a 
Dormitory and Boarding Hall, it contains Chapel, Lecture Rooms, 
Library, Reading Room, and Gymnasium. This building is owned and 
kept in repair by the German speaking Baptist churches. 
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In the year 1891 two dwelling houses were erected on the grounds 
of the Students’ Home, facing Tracy street, for the use of two of the 
professors of the German faculty. 


Endowment 


When the German Department was organized there was no prom- 
ise of an endowment in sight to secure its maintenance or continuance. 
The New York Baptist Union for Ministerial Education paid the sal- 
aries of the instructors from the limited funds then in its possession, 
and, in addition, it contributed largely for the aid of German students 
who needed such assistance. The first large sum of money toward an 
endowment fund for the use of the German Department was given 
in the year 1864 by Mr. James B. Hoyt, of Stamford, Conn., and 
amounted to $20,000. In the year 1895, when, on acount of yearly 
recurring deficits in the treasury of the Seminary, the demand for an 
additional endowment became imperative, an attempt was made to raise 
$100,000 more for the use of the German Department. This effort, 
although spread over many years, was at last successful. A considera- 
ble portion of this amount was contributed by the German speaking 
churches. A few years ago, a legacy, in the amount of $12,000, from 
the estate of Mrs. Ann Appleton was paid into the treasury of the 
Seminary, the interest of which is to be used for the support of Ger- 
man students. All of these endowment funds are held in trust by the 
New York Baptist Union. 

Since the year 1895 the entire support for the students of the German 
Department has been undertaken by the German speaking churches 
through the means of yearly contributions. From these collections 
also the salaries of the instructors in the Preparatory Department 
have been paid. 


Societies 


In connection with the German Department there are two literary 
societies, the GeRMANIA and the Puttomatuta, each of which meets 
weekly for such general literary exercises as are calculated to pre- 
pare its members for their future work. 
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Religious Exercises 


A short chapel service with song, responsive reading of a selected 
portion of Scripture and a prayer, is held on Monday, Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday and Thursday mornings at 10 o’clock, one of the professors 
leading the service. Friday mornings this service is a general prayer- 
meeting and is in charge of the students. 

Evening prayers are held daily at the close of the evening meal, in 
the dining hall of the Students Home. The students have entire charge 
of this exercise. 


Anniversary 


The Anniversary exercises begin this year Sunday, May 19, 1929. 

The Reverend August P. Mihm, of Forest Park, IIl., will preach the 
Anniversary sermon. 

The addresses of the graduating class will take place on Wednesday 
evening, May 22, 1929. 

Correspondence with reference to the work of the German depart- 
ment or applications for admission to it, should be addressed to Pro- 
fessor Albert J. Ramaker, D.D., 11 Tracy Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Course of Studies in the German 
Department 


1. Theological Courses 


First TERM 
Junior 


Old Testament (3) 
Life of Christ (4) 
Greek New Testament (1) 
History of Religion (2) 
Homiletics (2) 
Christian Ethics (1) 
History and Problems of 
Philosophy (4) 
(17 hours per week) 


Middle 


Old Testament (3) 
New Testament (3) 
Greek New Testament (1) 
Systematic Theology (3) 
Church History (3) 
Homiletics (2) 
Christian Foreign Missions (2) 
(17 hours per week) 


Senior 


Old Testament (3) 
Greek New Testament (1) 
Church History (3) 
New Testament (3) 
Systematic Theology (3) 
Homiletics (2) 
History of the Text of the New 
Testament (2) 
(17 hours per week) 


SEconD TERM 
Junior 


Old Testament (3) 
Life of Christ (4) 
Acts of the Apostles (4) 
Greek New Testament (1) 
History and Problems of 

Philosophy (1) 
Homiletics (2) 
Christian Ethics (1) 
Systematic Theology (2) 

(18 hours per week) 


Middle 


Old Testament (3) 
New Testament (3) 
Greek New Testament (1) 
Systematic Theology (3) 
Church History (3) 
Homiletics (2) 
Religious Education (3) 
(18 hours per week) 


Senior 


Old Testament (3) 
Greek New Testament (1) 
Church History (3) 
New Testament (3) 
History of the Baptists (a Seminar) 
Systematic Theology (3) 
Homiletics (2) 
Pastoral Theology (2) 
(17 hours per week) 
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Description of the Theological Courses 
I. The Old Testament 


Professor KAISER 


1. General Introduction to the Old Testament. History of Israel. 
Biblical Geography and Archaeology. The Religious Ideas 
and Institutions of Israel. Three hours a week, first and 
second terms, Junior year. 


2. The Poetical Books of the Old Testament. a. Lectures on Charac- 
teristics of Hebrew Poetry. Analysis and Interpretation of 
the Psalms. Religious Teachings of the Psalms. b. Lectures 
on the Hebrew Wisdom Literature. Analysis and Interpre- 
tation of the Books of Job, Proverbs and Ecclesiastes. Three 
hours a week, first and second terms. (Course given in 
1928-1929 to the Senior and Middle Classes combined. ) 


3. The Prophetical Books of the Old Testament. a. Lectures on the 
Nature and Form of Prophecy in Israel. Analysis and In- 
terpretation of the Books of Amos, Hosea, Micah, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Haggai and Zechariah. b. Lectures on 
the Teachings of the Prophets. c. Lectures on the Jewish 
Apocalyptic Writings and Analysis of the Book of Daniel. 
Three hours a week, first and second terms. (Course given 
in 1929-30 to the Middle and Senior Classes combined.) 


Il. The New Testament 
Professor KAIsER 
Professor RAMAKER 


1. The Life of Christ. a. The Life and Teachings of Christ accord- 
ing to the Four Gospels. Essays. b. Lectures on the Origin 
of the Gospels. Four hours a week, first and second terms, 
Junior year. Professor Kaiser. 


2. The Acts of the Apostles. Introduction and Interpretation of the 
books. Four hours a week, second term, Junior year. Pro- 
fessor Ramaker. 
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3. The Shorter Epistles of the Apostle Paul. Introduction, Analysis 
and Interpretation, in German and English, of Thessalonians, 
and the Letters of the Imprisonment. Three hours a week, 
first term. Professor Ramaker. 


4. The Catholic Epistles and the Book of Revelation. Three hours 
a week, second term. (Courses 3 and 4 given in 1928-29 
to the Senior and Middle Classes combined.) Professor 
Ramaker. 


5. The Longer Epistles of the Apostle Paul. a. Romans. Introduc- 
tion and Analysis. Exegesis of Chapters I to XII in Eng- 
lish. Lectures on the Theology of Paul as discovered in this 
Epistle. Three hours a week, first term. b. First and Sec- 
ond Corinthians. Introduction and General Analysis of these 
Letters. Exegesis of Selected portions in English. Three 
hours a week, second term. (Course given in 1929-30 to the 
Middle and Senior Classes combined.) Professor Ramaker. 


6. Reading of the Greek New Testament. Translation and study of 
selected portions from the epistolary literature of the New 
Testament. Galatians, the Pastorals and Hebrews are read 
in their entirety. Two years of classical Greek are a pre- 
requisite. The course extends over three years and is given 
to the combined classes of the Divinity School. Two hours a 
week throughout the school year. Professor Ramaker. 


7. History of the Greek Text of the New Testament. Transcriptions 
and the Materials used for them; the Chief Manuscripts, 
their family relations and their value; function of Textual 
Criticism; the attempts for a Corrected Text; principles of 
Textual Criticism. Two hours a week, first term, Senior 
year. Professor Ramaker. 


Ill. Systematic Theology 
Professor MEYER 
Professor KoENIG 

Professor RAMAKER 


1. History of Religion. A General Survey and Comparative Study of 
Primitive Beliefs, Ethnic Faiths, and World Religions. Two 
hours a week, first term, Junior year. Professor Meyer. 
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2. Systematic Theology. Professor Meyer. 

Introduction to Christian Theology. Two hours a week, second 
term, Junior year. ; 

The Doctrine of God and His Relation to the World. The 
Doctrine of Man and his Sin. Two hours a week, first and 
second terms, Middle year. 

The Doctrine of the Person of Christ and His Atonement. The 
Doctrine of the Divine Life in Man, of the Holy Spirit, of 
the Christian Church, of the Kingdom of God and of the 
Christian Hope. Three hours a week, first and second terms, 
Senior year. 

3. Christian Ethics. Principles of Christian Ethics and their expres- 
sion in Personal and Social Life. One hour a week, first 
and second terms, Junior year. Professor Koenig. 

4. History and Problems of Philosophy. Study of the Chief Systems 
of Speculative Thought, Ancient and Modern, and their Rela- 
tion to the Christian Religion. Four hours a week, first term, 
and one hour a week, second term, Junior year. Professor 
Ramaker. 


IV. History of Christianity 
Professor RAMAKER 


1. Primitive Christianity. Religious Condition of the Heathen World. 
The Jewish Environment. General Characteristics of Apos- 
tolic Christianity. The Missionary Activity of the Apostles. 
New Testament Literature. Church Organization. Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper. Christian Life and Worship. Re- 
ligious Beliefs and Sources of Power. One hour a week, 
second term, Junior year. 


2. Catholic Christianity. The Religion of Jesus and the shaping forces 
at work in the second and third centuries that led to the 
formation of the Ancient Catholic Church. Union of State 
and Church and its Results. Doctrinal Controversies and the 
Theology of the Catholic Church. The Spread of Christianity 
in Europe. The rise of the Papacy and General Characteris- 
tics of Medieval Christianity. Monasticism, Scholasticism 
and Mysticism. Pre-Reformation Protests. Three hours a 
week, first and second terms. (Course given in 1928-29 to 
the Middle and Senior Classes combined.) 
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3. The Modern Period. Conditions and Forces leading to the Prot- 
estant Reformation. The Progress of the Reformation on 
the Continent of Europe and in Great Britain. The Roman 
Catholic Reaction. Lutheran Scholasticism. English Puri- 
tanism and German Pietism. The Rise of Modern Denomi- 
nations and their spread by Immigration to America. The 
Roman Church since the Peace of Westphalia. Modern Re- 
ligious Movements in the United States. Three hours a week, 
first and second terms. (Course given in 1929-30 to the 
Senior and Middle Classes combined. ) 

4. History of the Baptists. Democratic Movements before the Sev- 
enteenth Century with special reference to the Anabaptists 
and Mennonites. The Rise of Baptist Churches and their 
Spread in Europe and America. One hour a week, second 
term. (Seminar given in 1929-30 to the Middle and Senior 
Classes combined. ) 

5. Christian Foreign Missions. A study of the Missionary movements 
in foreign lands. Two hours a week, first term, Middle year. 


V. Practical Theology 
1. Homiletics 


Professor MEYER 

Sources and Substance of the Sermon. Reading of Model Sermons 
and Practice in Sermon Making. Two hours a week, first 
and second terms, Junior year. 

Composition and Delivery of Sermons. Practice in the Preparation 
of Sermon-Plans. Study of Great Preachers. Two hours a 
week, first and second terms, Middle year. 

Conduct of Services. Private and public drill in the Preparation and 
Delivery of Sermons. Two hours a week, first and second 
terms, Senior year. 


2. Religious Education 
Professor MEYER 


Psychological Basis of Religious Education. The Pupil and Teacher. 
Sunday School Methods. Daily vacation Bible School. 
Young People’s Work. Three hours a week, second term. 
Middle year. 
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3. Pastoral Duties 


Professor- KAISER 


Lectures on the Nature and Duties of the Christian Ministry, Church 
Organization, etc. Two hours a week, second term, Senior 


year. 


2. Preparatory Courses 
First Year (Quarta) 
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Students in the German Department 
Theological Course 


Graduates 
(Taking studies in the English Department of the Divinity School) 
Alfred R. Bernadt Buffalo, N. Y. TAaS. He 
Helmut Dymmel Portland, Ore. AGES ca El 
Walter O. Makowsky Brooklyn, N. Y. ALi S-o He 


Senior Class 


Martin De Boer Corona, S. D. SEOUL. Sie ash 
Erich Gutsche New York City 13 st. H. 
Wilhelm Jaster Maple Creek, Sask., Canada 42 st. H. 
William E. Schweitzer Southey, Sask., Canada 56 ST. 
William E. Voigt Avon, S. D. 60 st. H. 


Middle Class 


Julius Herr Wishek, N. D. 63 sT. H, 
Jacob Kraenzler Lehr, N. D. 36 sT. H.: 
David Zimmermann Lehr, N. D. 14st Hi. 


Junior Class 


Arthur Ittermann Fenwood, Sask., Canada 62 sT. H. 
David Littke Anamoose, N. D. 29 st. H. 
Jacob Renz McIntosh, S. D. 38 st. H. 
John Wobig Unityville, S. D. 40 st. H. 


Special Students 


Herman P. Bothner (U. of R.) Brooklyn, N. Y. 65 sT. H. 
Mildred Berger Dymmel (Mrs. Mil- 

dred B. Dymmel) (New Testa- 

ment and History of Missions) Portland, Ore. Se lracyeot: 


+A. s. H—Alvah Strong Hall. 
tsr. o.—Students’ Home. 
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Preparatory Course 


Wilfred C. Bloedow 
Otto Fiesel 

John Grygo 

John C. Helwig 
Paul Henke 

Reuben P. Jeschke 
August Lutz 

Frank H. Woyke 


Lawrence Bauer 
Alfred Bibelheimer 
Walter Biebrich 
John Broeder 

Hetwin H. Friederich 
John Heer 

Reinhold Sigmund 
Fred Weisser 
Emanuel Wolff 


Lewis B. Berndt 
John Fischer 

Max Mittelstedt 
Heinrich Pfeifer 
Franz E. Schweissing 


Nelson Ittermann 
Arthur Kannwischer 
Thomas Lutz, Jr. 
Daniel Meyhoefer 
Werner Rieckhoff 


Fourth Year (Prima) 


Winnipeg, Man., Canada 
Martin, N. D. 

Newark, N. J. 
Neustadt, Ont., Canada 
Ijuhy, Brazil 

Nokonus, Sask., Canada 
Carrington, N. D. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Third Year (Secunda) 


Carrington, N. D. 
Linton, N. D. 

Trochu, Alta., Canada _ 
Fessenden, N. D. 
Delmont, S. D. 

Temvik, N. D. 
Bismarck, N. D. 
Camrose, Alta., Canada 
Java oeeDs 


Second Year (Tertia) 


Herreid, S. D. 

Herreid, S. D. 
Winnipeg, Man., Canada 
Akron, O. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 


First Year (Quarta) 


Fenwood, Sask., Canada 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Carrington, N. D. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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The Italian. Department 


Antonio Mancano, D.D., Professor in Charge 


The increase of the Italian population in our country, their need of 
religious culture and education, and the development of churches and 
missions in their behalf gave rise to the necessity of a school for the 
training of missionary pastors to meet the situation. The work of the 
Department was initiated by Colgate University in the fall of 1907, 
in the city of Brooklyn as a branch of its Theological Seminary. 

During the past twenty years forty-four young men have received 
the diploma of the Department, and forty of these are engaged in 
active missionary service. 

At present and in the future, the efforts to evangelize the American- 
born Italian of the second generation is of major importance. Their 
leaders must be men of their own race, but with a thorough American 
training, who understand and loyally appreciate the spirit and noblest 
traditions of America and who comprehend the mental attitude and 
sympathize with the highest aspirations of the Italo-American. 

The new generation though reared on American soil does not enjoy 
the background of the older Americans, hence their leaders must be 
able to embody in themselves the best ideals of both races. The ac- 
complishment of this task is necessary, not only for the sake of creat- 
ing a high standard of religion among these newer Americans, but 
to insure the future good citizenship of our beloved country. 


Senior Class 


John Agria Bridgeport, Conn. 

Vincenzo DiGiorgio Detroit, Mich. 

Gregorio Padula (Special) Greensburgh, Pa. 
Middle Class 

Daniele DiCaro Boston, Mass. 

Renato Giacomelli Rome, Italy 


Junior Class 


Nicola Merotta Utica, N. Y. 
Paolo Parisi Waterbury, Conn. 
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